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Rose-Scented Candles 


N AID to meditation .. . the scent of roses com- 
LoL bined with the soothing vibrations of candlelight ! 
For sanctum use . . . for rest and attunement . . . for 
psychic experiments . . . or merely as a pleasant table 
adornment. These candles give forth the inspiring, 
sweet fragrance of a rose garden. 

Fhe symbology of the rose is well known to all phi- 
losophers and mystics. lt is the universal hieroglyph 
that has linked the East and West . . . the symbol of 
the Path to Divine Attainment . . . an emblem en- 
shrined in the hearts of men and women everywhere. 

Try these candles for contacts with the Cathedral of 
the Soul . . . for closer, deeper attunement. The Rosi- 
crucian Supply Bureau was able to contract for their 
manufacture in huge quantities. This makes it possible 
to effect a low price to members and friends. Ideal for 
Christmas gifts! Each attractive box contains four 
12-inch candles. 


Per box of 4 candles, postpaid.................. $1.50 
Two boxes (8 candles) for.............--.0r0ss0-- $2.40 


Rosicrucian Supply Bureau 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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MORNING CHORES 


These Basuto girls in the interior of South Africa are grinding maize. a kind of corn, which they 
cultivate by primitive means. The work is performed in the open areas of their kraal. or small mud-hut, 
thatch-roofed village. Though this work is laborious, the resulting flour is ground as fine as that to be 


found in any modern mill. Usually, the grinding is accompanied by singing and chanting which ap 
pears to lighten the labor. 


(Photo by AMORC) 


DARE TO BE RIGHT 


Are you sentenced today because you think 
differently than others? Have you suffered ridi- 
cule because you dared to think for yourself? 
Have you been threatened even with hell-fire be- 
cause you chose to follow the dictates of your 
conscience? 

Everywhere about us are self-styled authorities 
telling us what we must like—how we must live 
—how we should think and pray. Pompous and 
contemptuous, as despots always are, they hold 
sway, assigning the rest of humanity to an in- 
significant place in the scheme of things. And 
not infrequently, as though to dispel further ques- 
tion, statesmen, churchmen, artists, scientists alike, 
claim even to be God-directed. 

Such insidious claims are restrictive in a so- 
ciety where we fight to be free, for while we have 
earned physical and political freedom, these 
groups feed us predigested opinions. They are 
attempting to persuade others to recognize as 
truth and fact that which is merely opinion. 

For centuries, the Rosicrucians have been fore- 
most in the fight against this kind of tyranny. 
The minds of its members are under bondage to 
no authoritative dogma. Seeking to cultivate the 
human as an individual, rather than placing him 
under obligation to a system, is the ideal of the 
Rosicrucian Order. 

Learn to follow your own innate intelligence. 
Learn to know the mysteries of life. Join in the 


battle against the countless restricting influences 
which surround you. 


ACCEPT THIS GIFT BOOK 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) 
invite you to learn something more about their 
world-wide activities. The Rosicrucian teachings 
have a practical application to the daily affairs 
of living, as health, creative thinking, self-disci- 
pline, and a free inquiry into all sources of knowl- 
edge. The romantic history of the Rosicrucians 
as an organization centuries-old, and what they 
can do for you as a free thinker in a modern 
world, is fascinatingly set forth in the book, The 
Mastery of Life. This book will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. Merely fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to: 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) 


San Jose California 


SCRIBE: S. P.C. 


The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of The Mastery of Life, and I 
shall read it as directed. 


Name......... 


Address................-.- 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


Te RAIN QUEEN 


This is the final article in the series written by the Imperator after his return from a world 


journey in behalf of the Rosicrucian Order. 


—Fditor 


HE way had now become 
more mountainous. The 
narrow road wended its 
way tortuously through 
the bush above which oc- 
casional palms rose in 
solitary majesty. Vegeta- 
tion was plentiful but it 
was copiously covered in 
places with a reddish dust. [ere was 
evidence of drought in a land accus- 
tomed to rain periodically. Notwith- 
standing our increasing altitude, the air 
was hot and dry and one could almost 
feel his own dehydration taking place. 
There was a paucity of game. only the 
smaller varieties being seen. There was 
an air of suspense as though one were 
entering a land deserted because of 
some catastrophic cause which migh! 
again be experienced momentarily. 

We had just passed along one of the 
ranges of the Vidovedu Mountains. In 
this region the natives produced maize, 
or corn, and laboriously tilled the soil 
in small areas cleared of brush. 

A steep downward grade in the road- 
way gave us a more distant view. ‘There. 
some hundred yards ahead and at our 
right was a well-trodden trail. Follow- 
ing it with our eyes we saw that it led 
into a small grove of trees to a stockade 
fence made of small logs and about 
seven to eight feet in height. Through 
this entrance natives were coming and 
going carrying calabashes and baskets 
upon their heads. Above the stockade, 
as we approached, we could see the 
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conical thatched roofs of the bandas. 
This was a kraal. or native village. It 
was the village of the Balobedu tribe, 
of the Basuto nation. 


This kraal was surrounded with a 
halo of mystery, legend, and strange 
facts many of which had found their 
way into renowned fiction and other 
literature. This was the capital of the 
celebrated Rain Queen, Mujaji II. 
Among the tribes and the villagers in 
the area, it was reputed that she pos- 
sessed a supernatural faculty for pro- 
ducing rain. She transformed the hov- 
ering clouds into sheets of water by 
ritual formulae, thus saving the land 
and its people from the ravages of 
drought. In one hundred and forty 
years there have been only three such 
Queens, each ruling over this little 
wilderness empire most autocratically, 
with the power of life and death un- 
questionably lying within her domain. 
By tribal custom. the Queen is destined 
to die by her own hand. She is not a 
ruler primarily, but a rain maker; that 
is. her political authority and council 
would cease if she were to lose her 
virtue in commanding this phenom- 
enon of nature. The men rely upon 
her powers to make rain, thus preserv- 
ing their crops and life—and also, upon 
her withholding her secret from their 
enemies. She is also known to them 
as a transformer of clouds. It is not that 
she brings rain into existence from an 
amorphous state, but rather that she 
has the ability to release the moisture 


from the clouds that rest upon the 
nearby mountains, and which might 
otherwise pass over the parched lands. 
Since the coming of the rains is related 
to the change of seasons, the Queen is 
likewise known as the changer of 
seasons. 

It is the opinion among the Balobédu 
tribe that when the Rain Queen is up- 
set or emotionally disturbed she fails 
to exercise her power to produce rain; 
the great drought of 1934-1935 is at- 
tributed to Queen Mujaji’s daughter’s 
relations with a foreigner—an outsider. 
The Rain Queen is unmarried and 
“she cannot have a formal husband, 
but does have ‘wives.’”” A number of 
attractive girls of the tribe are desig- 
nated as her “wives” and a ritual is 
performed establishing their marital 
status. These wives are, however, a 
kind of royal retinue. They, in turn, 
may have children by one of the tribes- 
men. These children, by a complicated 
religio-political system, become the 
Queen’s daughters; most of the boys die 
before maturity, so it is related. 

Queen Mujaji has what may be 
termed “rain doctors” who assist her 
in the performance of the traditional 
rite. It is the custom just before the 
Rain Queen’s death that she impart her 
secrets to her successor. Likewise, she 
transfers her own secret vessels and 
their ingredients as well as information 
about the beating of the drums used in 
the ceremony. At the start of the rain- 
making rites the Queen anoints the 
base of the sacred tree in the center 
of the kraal with the tribe’s home- 
brewed beer. Traditionally, if the Queen 
failed to make rain she was put to 
death. 

One of the local rumors about the 
origin of the first Rain Queen appears 
in the book, The Bush Speaks by Dicke. 
It relates that she was a crafty woman 
of mixed white extraction. She had 
come from West Africa and with dia- 
bolical cunning created the belief among 
the Basuto of the region that she had 
supernatural powers that “created 
clouds so often resting upon the moun- 
tains.” Her apparent success in de- 
ceiving the natives, or in some manner 
inducing the rain, gained her consid- 
erable fame. As a result of homage paid 
her and the awe instilled into the na- 
tives by her powers, she formed a great 


kingdom ‘“‘without force of arms,” over 
which she presided as queen. The ac- 
count further relates that she used ma- 
levolent intrigues to hold her domain. 
Her female ancestors were said to be 
white women sold to the Arabs in slave 
markets of West Africa “who en- 
chanted their masters with their sexual 
attractions.” Hence, she used this de- 
vice to rule her councilors and remained 
unmarried. It is further stated that 
this is why many girls were selected to 
become wives of the Queen for “it was 
their duty to captivate foreign chiefs 
and spies.” Dicke’s work would lead 
one to believe that intrigue, deception, 
debauchery, and immorality reigned 
supreme in this capital of the Bush. 
Nevertheless, it is historically certain 
that the tribal councilors did and do 
prefer being ruled by a woman. H. Rider 
Haggard’s famous work, She, was based 
upon the legends and facts surrounding 
the life of this mysterious first Rain 
Queen. 


The Palace 


Our arrival had attracted consider- 
able attention. Little boys, naked or 
wearing but a loin cloth, crowded about 
us, curious as we unloaded our equip- 
ment. They smiled and whispered to 
each other just as most primitive peo- 
ple do on finding something amusingly 
incongruous in the dress and manner- 
isms of outsiders. However, a founda- 
tion of friendship with the juvenile 
population of Queen Mujaji’s kraal was 
established at once by our generous 
dispensing of candy. Members of our 
safari had thoughtfully availed them- 
selves of large sacks of miscellaneous 
sweets which both the women and 
children relished. The male tribesmen 
preserved their dignity by either dis- 
daining to receive the proffered gifts, or 
taking the candy and placing it in 
their mouths with the solemnity of a 
sacred ritual. These preliminary for- 
malities over, we tramped unceremoni- 
ously through the outer gate of the 
kraal to find that we were now in a 
semicircular area of hard-packed 
ground. Fifty feet beyond was still an- 
other enclosure of wooden posts; this 
was the inner kraal. Within it was the 
“palace,” the domicile of Queen Mujaji 
and the bandas of her councilors and 
wives. 
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We were most graciously and diplo- 
matically met by the Queen’s chief ad- 
viser, her prime minister. His conces- 
sion to civilization was that he was at- 
tired in a pair of work trousers and a 
faded blue shirt. He was an intelligent 
Basuto and spoke excellent English. It 
was here that the protocol of our audi- 
ence with the Queen was explained and 
we were advised to observe its details 
rigidly. Any violation of the provisions 
would create an embarrassing situation 
for the local officers of the Department 
of Native Affairs. The latter wish to 
maintain most amicable relations with 
the Rain Queen. Her influence upon the 
natives in the region is considerable. To 
offend her might destroy the delicate 
bond of confidence the Department had 
built between the Government and 
Queen Mujaji’s empire. 

It was likewise impressed upon us 
that no photographs within the inner 
kraal were to be taken without the 
permission of the Rain Queen. Such 
permission would be given (if it were 
to be granted at all) only after the 
formal reception in her palace. Under 
no circumstances were photographs of 
the Queen to be taken. A number of 
years ago a safari had visited Queen 
Mujaji’s capital and had taken her 
personal photograph under some pre- 
text, and then haa published it with a 
defamatory story about her reign. The 
news of this had in some way reached 
her and she was greatly offended. The 
white officers of the Government avoid 
any circumstance which might arouse 
the displeasure of the Queen and her 
subjects. 

With these admonishments in mind 
we marched in single file to the inner 
enclosure. Her subjects were first obliged 
to remove their foot coverings before 
they could set foot upon this sacred 
precinct. About us were all the furnish- 
ings and appurtenances to be seen in 
almost any kraal. There were earthen 
vases, calabashes, poles for grinding the 
maize and the like. Plaited grass mats 
were to be seen before the entrances to 
the thatch-roofed bandas. Perhaps the 
only distinction was that this kraal was 
more clean in its appearance than was 
usually the case. There was less litter- 
ing of refuse. Before us was the palace! 
—its prominence being that it resembled 
a small, simple, wooden, bungalowlike 
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dwelling. Unlike the bandas, it was 
given eminence by being raised upon 
piles. This necessitated a climb of sev- 
eral steps to reach the porch or verandah. 
We stopped, undecided, at the lower 
step, placing our heavy photographic 
equipment upon the ground and stand- 
ing in a group awaiting further devel- 
opments. The Prime Minister, who 
was our immediate host and interpreter, 
preceded us to confer with the Queen. 


Decorum in the Bush Country 


After a few moments, the Queen’s 
minister again appeared and beckoned 
to us to ascend the steps. When we had 
done this some of our party were about 
to sit down, but we were advised that 
this must not be done until Queen Mu- 
jaji made her appearance and had be- 
come seated. Here, then, in the African 
bush, hundreds of miles from a city of 
size, this woman of a tribe of primitive 
peoples prescribed a decorum and de- 
manded its respect from European and 
foreign visitors—as significant in its so- 
cial import as that of the royalty of 
any white nation. At first the cere- 
mony seemed a mockery. Then the 
significance of the circumstance was 
realized. Within her sphere of power 
the Rain Queen was supreme. Her pur- 
poses and the ideals and customs of her 
subjects were as meaningful to them 
as are those of any nation of the world 
to their respective peoples. Their cul- 
ture, measured by that of the white 
man, was crude. Therefore, to the 
white man, any resemblance they had 
to the dignity of his own officialdom 
seemed absurd. The error of the white 
man’s thinking is in his evaluation of 
standards. A difference in standards 
does not lessen the spirit behind them, 
nor should it detract from the dignity 
one displays toward what he conceives 
or believes. Can one say that the spir- 
itual devotion of a worshipper of nature 
is less than one who kneels before a 
cross in a vast cathedral? The motive, 
the impulse must be taken into con- 
sideration and not the objective pro- 
cedures, the rituals and ceremonies by 
which it is expressed. For further anal- 
ogy, one dressed in the clothes of a 
beggar may have all the refined ges- 
tures and speech of a Member of Par- 
liament. Such culture is not to be 
depreciated by its setting. 


The door opened and there appeared 
a native woman, advanced in years. 
Unlike the others, she did not wear 
the native costume, or a dark-red 
solampare draped about her bosom and 
hanging from her hips. Instead, she 
wore a simple gingham dress and was 
barefooted. She was the Queen’s lady 
in waiting. She took no notice of us 
as she placed upon the floor in our 
midst one woven grass mat and a leop- 
ard skin. She then stood behind one 
attentively. Again the door opened; 
Queen Mujaji made her entrance. She 
was aged—over eighty, and quite 
wrinkled. Her eyes, however, were 
alert and piercing. In one glance she 
surveyed and scrutinized our party. 
She posed a moment at the threshold 
of the door awaiting our acknowl- 
edgment of her presence. There was 
in her Pimek visage a regal 
expression. Almost unconsciously we 
responded to it by standing erect and 
bowing slightly as if we were in the 
court of European royalty. She then 
crossed over and seated herself on the 
leopard skin—her lady in waiting being 
seated at her left. The Prime Minister 
stepped forward and, in the tribal dia- 
lect, explained our mission and then 
formally introduced each of us in turn. 
Later it was explained to us that the 
writer had been introduced as being a 
“chief” of a people living far across the 
water who had heard much of her, and 
who had come to pay his respects and 
to bear gifts to her. We in turn stood 
before her and she looked up at us. In 
the depth of her eyes was the soul of 
primitive Africa—in a sense, the ex- 
pression of a lost people, an age-old 
people who were seeking to cling to a 
life and a way of living that was falling 
before the assault of the white man and 
his civilization. Gazing at each other, 
we understood each other far better 
than if we had spoken the same tongue. 


Apparently reassured, Queen Mujaji 
gestured for us to be seated. She then 
clapped her hands twice loudly; she 
gave instructions to a male native who 
appeared and bowed low before her. 
He went away to reappear in a few 
moments with a large earthen vessel 
filled with the traditional beer. This 
was placed before the Queen and she 
was likewise provided with several 
small calabashes resembling a cup with 


a long handle. Beer plays a prominent 
part in the ceremonies—social, religious 
and political—of these people. The 
drinking is marked with decorum; it 
must be lingered over; it is never to be 
bolted down. Beer is considered a nour- 
ishment and the food of the gods, as 
well. It is made of fermented corn, or 
maize. It is a whitish substance, very 
unappealing to the sight. To the taste 
it is somewhat like a strong cider. It 
has a high percentage of alcohol. To 
offer beer, as on this occasion, is a 
social gesture of generosity. The func- 
tion is called valejana—‘‘those who eat 
together.” Of course, it would be an 
insult not to imbibe the beer. Each of 
us drank from the same calabash as 
had the Queen, it being passed from 
one to another after being refilled. The 
Europeans or whites who have had the 
experience, relate that the beer is noted 
for its relief from various disorders. 


Photography Waits on Protocol 


While looking at the writer, Queen 
Mujaji was apparently asking ques- 
tions of her minister about him. What 
answers he gave we did not learn. As 
the time advanced so did the position 
of the sun; we noted with apprehension 
that shadows were creeping into areas 
which we were anxious to photograph. 
Accordingly, we asked the prime min- 
ister whether Her Majesty would now 
grant permission for photography. Pro- 
tocol, however, still prevailed. It was 
necessary that we first proffer our gifts 
to the Queen-—not in consideration of 
her permission, for there was no as- 
surance that even then she would grant 
it. The lady of our safari had obtained 
the gifts in advance. We stepped for- 
ward and laid the larger package at 
the feet of the Queen. She never 
glanced at it or evinced any interest in 
it. A smaller package was then laid 
before the lady in waiting. The latter 
was not so stoic. She beamed widely, 
showing her few remaining teeth. But 
she, too, made no attempt to open her 
package and examine its contents. 

The conversation continued several 
minutes longer, and yet we did not 
know whether our journey to this re- 
mote place was in vain or not. Sudden- 
ly, Her Majesty began opening her 
package. Her lady in waiting did like- 
wise and gleefully. From Queen Mu- 
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jaji’s expression there was no indica- 
tion of any satisfaction derived from 
the gift. However, our safari had been 
advised what to present to her and we 
felt confident that it would be to her 
liking. She abruptly arose and in- 
stantly we also stood. She then spoke 
to her prime minister. He informed us 
that Her Majesty accepted our gifts 
and we were permitted to photograph 
the precincts of the palace and the 
kraal. We bowed to her aged Maj- 
esty, and she acknowledged this gesture 
with a slight nod of her head. Then 
she left our presence, walking very 
erect, to enter her palace, leaving the 


y 


bearing of the gifts to the lady in 
waiting. 

While our photographic equipment 
was being placed in readiness, the 
writer looked back upon the door 
through which Queen Mujaji had just 
passed. He mused upon the little dra- 
ma simply and touchingly enacted 
by this woman of mystery. For the 
moment there pulsated within him, 
like the rhythmıc beats of the native 
drums, the fears, devotions, and be- 
liefs of the generations of these people. 
Africa had been for us another portal 
by which to enter the recesses of the 
human mind and personality. End. 


V 


Drugs and Diseases 


ny substance used as a 
medicine, or in the mak- 
ing of it, is classed as a 
drug. The knowledge of 
drugs, their identification, 
i) history, and collection is 

called pharmacognosy. 
This branch of knowl- 
edge gathers information 
on drugs from every available source 
in history, as far back as Hippocrates 
among the recognized practitioners of 
medicine and, according to a United 
Press report, pushes its inquiry into the 
muti bag of the primitive medicine man. 

In this way much of interest, as well 
as of benefit, to modern man has been 
learned: For instance, the use of iodine 
for goiter in ancient Assyria and that 
of ephedrine in old China. Early Egypt, 
it is also made plain, knew henbane, 
peppermint, and castor oil, as well as 
opium. 

The Western hemisphere, too, has 
made its contribution: The North Amer- 
ican aborigines discovered the healing 

roperties of the wild parsnip and the 

outh American ones detected the 
value of quinine. 
* 


4 

After reading the above, one might 
wonder just how ancient man came to 
know of certain healing plants and oint- 
ments. A modern medical historian, 
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Dr. Erwin A. Ackerknecht of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is quoted in a re- 
cent issue of the New York Times as 
saying that the reason may very well 
be that ancient man had the same need 
of them that we have. Ancient man 
had modern man’s diseases. Whether 
it eases the pain of one’s pleurisy to 
know that his opposite Egyptian num- 
ber of antiquity had the same ex- 
perience, Dr. Ackerknecht has not 
attempted to answer. 

According to his findings, however, 
as reported in the Times, Egyptians 
suffered from hardening of the arteries, 
kidney stones, sinusitis, smallpox, ma- 
laria, and other modern ailments in 
addition to pleurisy. It is even the 
contention of one paleopathologist that 
polio was then known. 

Such information must be had main- 
ly from a study of paintings, sculpture, 
and from X-ray photographs of mum- 
mies. This may appear somewhat dis- 
couraging as to humanity’s emergence 
into freedom from “the ills that flesh is 
heir to”; but it does emphasize the truth 
in the statement that until one learns 
to profit by his experience, he is com- 
pelled to repeat it—either that, or per- 
haps such afflictions are still the bake 
means of giving man opportunities for 
growth that have not been bettered in 
5,000 years. 


Beyond Earth 


By Dr. JoszpH Darros Horto 


E it really true that 
we take nothing with 
us? In vain ìs it that 
our horses are sacri- 
ficed, that our favourite 
objects, our beloved 
tools are buried with 
us?—that pyramids, 
antheons, and mauso- 
eums are raised to us? 
Is it in vain that we 
have struggled for our 
hard-won wealth; that 
we have nagged to up- 
hold our imagined im- 
portance; and hoarded 
our gold? Yes, every- 
thing is left behind, and 
only that which we 
have denied a thousand times—our soul 
—crosses over into the next world. 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal: But lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven .. .” 

Is our entire social system wrong? 
We long for innumerable superfluities, 
and are incapable of curbing our greed. 
Our moderate requirements should ex- 
tend only to a normal middle-class 
standard. We may love our favourite 
trifles, but we must not love penthouses, 
gigantic estates, and huge manufactur- 
ing plants. We may cling to our furni- 
ture, but let us not cling to the super- 
fluous mass of our jewelry. Our hearts 
may be warmed by that which is “ours,” 
but it must not be the only fuel. Our 
conception of property is wrong; how- 
ever, it is a mistake to think that we 
are in favour of “expropriation.” Far 
from it. This is not the sort of solution 
we seek. Let us make the whole world 
our own, but without taking anything 
away from anyone, for after all, the 
world really belongs to us. We can own 
countries, and the skies will smile at 
us with greater friendliness. 

When I was walking in Versailles, 
the lovely palace was as much “mine” 


as it was once the Sun 
King’s. The pleasure 
ledge of Trianon de 
lighted me as much as 
it did the kings of 
France, and they did 
not take it with them 
any more than J. Pal- 
aces and masterpieces 
of art all belong to us, 
and we can do no more 
than take pleasure in 
them. The robber of 
a who carries 

is treasure home, to 
admire it there alone, 
is not quite normal. 

Everything is at our 
disposal, we do not have 
to take it away. When I look into a 
garden and enjoy the sight, am I not 
also the “owner” of it? Even though its 
earthly owner has fenced it, the garden 
does not belong exclusively to him. He 
may lock his treasures into a strong 
room, yet he will not be able to hide 
them forever. It is not important that 
we should possess them, we should fight 
only for the freedom to enjoy them. 
Is it not a matter of indifference if we 
have nothing besides our home and our 
living? Is it important that the car in 
which we ride should bear our name 
plate? 

Our economic conceptions are poi- 
soned by vain climbings. What use is 
the acquisition of surpluses, which im- 
pose burdens upon us, spoiling our 
future lives, and depriving the present 
of its content? Let us at last get to- 
gether, lay down these truths, and in- 
form ourselves as to what is really 
ours. Once we have made sure of ele- 
mentary requirements for our future, 
let us be generous givers. We might 
at last realize that in fact everyone 
works for someone else, 


Let us reverse the seemingly revolt- 
ing injustice of “everything belongs to 
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others.” Let us console ourselves with, 
“Nothing can belong to us,” for one 
day the hidden bank notes are bound 
to be taken out of our mattresses, our 
palaces will be pulled down or rebuilt, 


In the theatre, the bar, or the cinema, 
we would argue with death something 
like this: “Look, we have bought this 
ticket, it is for the first row of the 
stalls, and the smartest, most fashion- 


and in most cases hey 
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by our descendants. 
to everyone—this is 
the most complete of 
truths, and we have 
only to adjust our 
spirit to it. We can- 
not be stinted in any- 
thing, and we can be 
hurt only if our ele- 
mentary require- 
ments are denied to 
us. But this pain is 
inflicted by ourselves 
upon one another, 
and Providence has 
nothing to do with it. 
It gives us every- 
thing, and our misery 
is our own fault. 


A Strange Thing 


Our worship of 
matter and our se- 
curity in matter is 
particularly strong 
when we are in a 
crowd. In a packed 
theatre, in a sports 
stadium, and at mass 
meetings I often 
watch the thousands 
of heads, or the bawl- 
ing orators. 

Our earthly fel- 
lows, known and un- 
known, as well as the 
Great Mass of Mat- 
ter, give a sense of 
security, as if no 
power could threaten 
us. That is why a 
death occurring in a 
crowd, or at a meet- 
ing, produces such a 
terrible effect, not 
infrequently causing 
a panic—because we 


will not be used 
erything belongs 


This Month 


and 


Its Meaning 
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Or all the months, October has 
probably been assigned more names 
since its origin than any other one 
month. As it is, however, it still 
bears the name originally given to it 
because of its numerical position in 
the old Roman calendar—Octobris 
(eighth). 

After Julius and Augustus Caesar 
renamed in their honor the fifth and 
the sixth month of the old calendar, 
the renaming of numbered months 
became a fever. The Senate of Tibe- 
rius Caesar proposed that he name 
October, Livius. Then the Tyrant 
Domitian, who had assumed the title 
of Germanicus for his victories in 
Germany, gave the name Domitian 
to September and Germanicus to Oc- 
tober; but after his assassination the 
names were dropped. Then October 
was known in succession as Antoni- 
nus, Tacitus, and Herculeus. How- 
ever, in each case, the name was 
dropped after the death of the indi- 
vidual. The Senate’s attempt to 
christen it Faustinus in honor of 
Faustina, wife of Antoninus, was 
equally unsuccessful. 

The Slavs, at a later period. called 
it yellow month, from the fading of 
the leaf. To the Anglo-Saxons it was 
known as Winterfylleth, for the rea- 
son that at this full moon (fylleth) 
winter was supposed to begin. 


able people of our city are sitting next 
to us, and you cannot possibly call us 


away just now. We 
have money in our 
pockets, we are able 
to hire the best phy- 
siclans, we can go to 
Cairo to recuperate, 
so you must realize 
that you have made 
a mistake.” 

We might compre- 
hend that Death is 
near us when we are 
alone, with no one 
beside us, or when 
we meet with an ac- 
cident, but in the 
midst of a crowd 
death is incredible— 
a strange thing. But 
then, death is always 
a strange thing. 

Often I am seized 
by the fear of death, 
and at such times I 
cling to life, just as 
if I were never go- 
ing to lose it. I want 
to live. At other 
times, I take no ac- 
count of time, but 
now I try to put the 
clock back at all 
costs. 

However, I tremble 
only until I gaze up- 
wards. I dream of 
heaven and long for 
the beauty of the 
next world, and my 
fear of death belongs 
to the past. 


Contact with Sin 


My meditations at 
home not only chase 
away the allegedly 


appear in these places in a completely 
contradictory attitude. Has any man 
ever thought of death amid the hurn- 
cane of laughter in an auditorium? 
Not often, I think. We are so certain 
that no accident can happen. 
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terrible spectre of death, but give me 
the most colourful experiences. The 
quiet hours I spend at my desk at such 
times, I regard as seclusion from the 
world. Yet if I compare these two 
different situations properly, and in the 


fullness of my judgment, I realize with 
ease that, in my absorbed contempla- 
tion, away from earthly bustle, I cover 
far greater distances, and that the speed 
of light is put to shame by the rush of 
my Imagination. 

I continually meet with my beloved 
fellow men. Those who are absorbed 
in material things are governed by mass 
psychology, and are forgetful of death. 
With complete assurance, they discuss 
before me playful nothings, and it does 
not occur to them that one day every- 
thing they value will come to an end. 
I am unable to make the great ma- 
jority understand that transition is 
bound to come, and then there will be 
no more easy-going courtship, roguish 
play, distinguished garden parties. 

Those who are not acquainted with 
death imagine it as a remote horror 
which can never happen to them. When 
the great transition takes place before 
our eyes, then we can commune with 
our inner selves, and ask in horror—is 
this all that a human life is worth? 

I once met Death in connection with 
murder. I had never been in such close 
contact with Sin. Five minutes after 
the attack, two bodies lay before me. I 
felt it strange that the rest of us should 
still be walking about, that our straight 
heavenward bearing should be the very 
affirmation of life, while they lay pros- 
trate, stiffening, and with a waxlike 
colour. They fell from the murderous 
bullet and did not rise again. 

It is impossible to forget such scenes. 
For a long time I kept seeing those 
bodies and I reflected on Fate. I would 
like the coarse-minded, the stupidly 
haughty, the cruel murderers, to be 
standing by such imnocent bodies, to 
watch such “momentary” tragedies. I 
would like to see their calloused hearts 
scratched by Death, to see the cataract 
removed from their eyes, their indiffer- 
ence pricked, as well as their yearning 
for pleasure, and to see them shaken 
out of their stupefaction. Our walking 
about on our bright boulevard is of no 
use; we cannot feel safe anywhere. We 
are spied upon everywhere, and we do 
not know when the sombre slaves of 
extinction will be let loose upon us. In 
vain do we at such times seek refuge 
with the crowd, shivering with our 
black imaginings. 

(Continued on next page) 


TOUCHING WOOD 
By Enua Wanuin, M. A., F.R.C. 
Librarian, Rosicrucian Research Library 


Ancient records on creation stress the 
unity existing between the Creator and the 
universe. Many cosmologies tell of an abyss, 
a vast ocean, called the great deep, the 
primordial element out of which the uni- 
verse emerged. As a result there prevails 
a communion between life in all its forms 


and its divine source, making all life sacred. 

With the ages, a wealth of lore about 
plants and animals. relating them to early 
mystical thought, has been amassed. Philo 


Byblius, for instance, considered plants 
sacred because human beings depend on 
them for food, but his argument does not 
explain sacred trees, such as the oak of 
Dodona, the Bodhi-trees. and the ash 
Yggdrasil, so deeply rooted in legend. 

One of the commonest failings among 
men is that of boasting, whereby the brag- 
gart takes personal credit for the divine 
blessings which have been given him. “A 
proud man thrusts aside the divine pres- 
ence,” says an old Hebrew proverb. 

According to superstition, the boaster is 
punished by being struck by lightning. “In 
the lightning flash, the fourth form of na- 
ture, is the origin of life,” states Jakob 
Boehme. Only by touching wood or iron, 
which restores the broken contact between 
him and the divine, can the braggart save 
himself from the consequences of his acts 
and annul the evil he has created by his 
selfish pride. 

In the Rosicrucian Research Library are 
many books explaining the origin of super- 
stitions in folk-thought. 
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Paradise Resisted 


With the passing of our youth, we 
become increasingly sensitive in the 
matter of age. I am not yet X years 
old, we say to ourselves, even though 
we are separated only by a few weeks 
from the next birthday. The hour has 
not struck yet, we console ourselves. We 
try to force time back, though it will 
respond to no brake. 

The more our years increase, the 
more we ought to think of true re- 
juvenation—not by glandular methods. 

ut by the divine method, and not of 
the rejuvenation of our faded bodies, 
but of the revivification of our souls. 

Let us wash ourselves clean of filth, 
soak off earthly age, and scrape the 
“world” off ourselves. Let us take care 
of the youth of our spirit, and with our 
bodies live only “parallel” lives. Give 
the body what it needs, but do not 
forget the future, the eternal world. 
Let us prepare ourselves for the rebirth, 
for we can easily escape from our 
childish stumblings if we live in obedi- 
ence to the innermost voice. Let us 
enter deeper and deeper into the realms 
of the spirit, then we shall not be so 
interested in our bodies. The dark out- 
lines of death will become discoloured, 
and in the end we shall lose our sensi- 
bility in relation to it. We shall no 
longer be afraid of it. We shall not 
tremble before a bier, shall not be 
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frightened when we hear of extinction. 
We shall sense the true “significance.” 
We shall realize that the fairyland of 
the South Sea Islands, the inspired joys 
of art, are but soap bubbles when com- 
pared to what awaits us. Over there, we 
shall really be able to embrace every- 
thing and everyone. Just as we “see” 
clearly in our dreams and “experience” 
certain acts, so it is possible that a 
similar world of vision and experience 
awaits us. There, we shall not need 
the sense organs of matter. The more 
receptive properties of the soul will be 
the more perfect guides. Perhaps, we 
shall think of death as of a slightly 
painful operation, after which, how- 
ever, we will experience relief and 
healing. 


If we see the certainty of these 
things and realize them clearly in the 
ecstasy of prayer, then it is compre- 
hensible that we should grow impatient 
with life. However, this impatience 
does not mean that we are tired of 
life. We love life and try to enjoy 
all its aspects, its charm and beauty. 


Death on the other hand is a per- 
sonal and objective certainty, which 
ought to teach us. Death is the Master 
who would take us by the hand and 
lead us to God, but we resist. He would 
take us to Paradise, but we cling to 
Hell. 
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FROM A MYSTIC’S NOTEBOOK 
(Reprinted from The Triangle, October 1923) 

St. Augustine said: “What is now called the Christian Religion existed amon 
the ancients and was not absent from the beginning of the human race unti 
Christ came, from which time the true religion which existed already began to 
be called Christian.” 


* + * 


In Blaeu’s Novus Atlas, published in 1642, there is a map of Africa with 
lakes, rivers, and towns in the interior, even villages, which do not appear in 
the later maps of Africa, even in the early part of this century; yet, they are 
now ìn new maps as recent geographical discoveries. 


* * * 


God—Deus, came from the Zend word DAO, meaning Light and Wisdom, 
and from Daer, meaning to shine. 
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AMORC RALLIES AND INITIATIONS 


All active Rosicrucian members are invited to rallies. Membership in a Lodge or a 
Chapter is not a necessary requirement for attendance. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Los Angeles: 


COLORADO, 


Denver: 


MICHIGAN, 
Detroit: 


NEW YORK, 
New York: 


NEW ZEALAND, 


Wellington: 


OHIO, 
Dayton: 


ONTARIO, 
Toronto: 


OREGON, 
Portland: 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philadelphia: 


WASHINGTON, 
Seattle: 


AMORC 
Initiations: 


Southern California Rally, sponsored by Hermes Lodge, 148 N. 
Gramercy Place. The Abdiel Lodge of Long Beach, Akhnaton 
Lodge of Pasadena, and the Whittier Chapter, will participate. 
The dates are: October 16 and 17. The featured speaker will 
be the Imperator, Frater Ralph M. Lewis. First and Ninth 
Degree initiations will be conferred; Twelfth Degree class 
will meet. The rally will be held at 6840 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood. 


Rocky Mountain Chapter, 1470 Clarkson St. Rally is scheduled 
for October 8, 9, and 10. Program will include recognition of 
ten-year members. 


Great Lakes Rally, sponsored by Thebes Lodge, 616 W. Han- 
cock. The rally dates are: October 15, 16, and 17. Initiations 
will be held for First, Fourth, and Ninth Degrees. For further 
information on this 10th annual rally, contact: Rena M. 
Snyder, Rally Secretary, 9138 N. Martindale, Detroit 4. 


New York City Lodge, 250 W. 57th St. has scheduled its 14th 
annual rally for October 16 and 17. In addition to demonstra- 
tions, addresses, and experiments, the Ninth Degree initiation 
will be conferred—October 17 at 10:45 am. A mystical play 
will be presented. Joseph J. Weed will be principal speaker. 


A rally for all of New Zealand will be held under the sponsor- 
ship of the Wellington Chapter on November 27 and 28 at 
The Savage Club Rooms, 1 Kent Terrace, Wellington. Further 
information may be obtained from the Chapter Secretary, Mrs. 
Billee Pollock, 16 Hadfield Terrace, Kelburn, Wellington. 


A Tri-City Rally, including Elbert Hubbard Chapter of Dayton, 
Cincinnati Chapter, and Helios Chapter of Columbus, will be 
held at 15 S. Jefferson St., Dayton. The rally dates are: 
October 22, 23, and 24. For further information, contact: 
Mabel Wanzer, Rally Secretary, 15 S. Jefferson, or Rally 
Chairman, Fred Titsch, Jr., 1911 Grand Ave., Dayton 7. 


The Third Eastern Canadian Rally will be held at Chiropractic 
Hall, 252 Bloor St. W., Toronto, on October 23 and 24. First 
and Ninth Degree initiations are scheduled. The featured 
speaker will be the Imperator, Frater Ralph M. Lewis. For 
further information write to: Toronto Lodge of AMORC, 
2249 Yonge St., Toronto. 


The annual rally sponsored by the Enneadic Star Lodge in 
Portland will be held October 8, 9, and 10. The Supreme 
Secretary will be a featured speaker on the program. For 
further information write: Ellis Roberts, 5629 N. Vancouver 
Ave., Portland 11. 


The Fifteenth Annual Rally will be sponsored by Benjamin 
Franklin Lodge on Saturday and Sunday, November 6 and 7. 
For details, contact: Rally Chairman, Angelo A. Faraco, 437 
W. Price St., Philadelphia 44, 


The Northwest Rally, sponsored by the Michael Maier Lodge 
of Seattle in association with the Vancouver Lodge and the 
Takhoma Chapter, will be held on October 8, 9, and 10. A 
featured speaker at the Seattle rally will be the Supreme 
Secretary. For further information write: Fred Parker, 8053 
Stroud Ave., Seattle 3. 


* * * - + 


New York City Lodge—Fifth Temple Degree, October 20 at 
8:00 p.m. 


Benjamin Franklin Lodge, Philadelphia—Fifth Temple Degree, 
October 10 at 3:00 p.m. 


> 
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Imagination and Creativeness 
By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F.R.C. 


(From the Rosicrucian Digest, August 1932) 


Since thousands of readers of the Rosicrucian Digest have not read many of the earlier 
articles of our late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, we adopted the editorial policy of 


publishing each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his thoughts would continue 


to reside within the pages of this publication. 


MAGINATION is the 

one great creative 
power within the hu- 
man body. It is that 
which has built cities, 
put bridges over riv- 
ers, driven tunnels 
through mountains, 
covered the oceans 
with steamships, the 
valleys and hills with 
railroads, and filled 
the air with airplanes. 
It has changed the 
customs and habits of 
human beings, their 
clothing and food, 
their languages and 
ways of thinking. In 
fact, imagination is 
the keynote of human 
evolution, and I agree 
with Napoleon in his estimate that im- 
agination will conquer the world for it 
will conquer every feature of human 
conception. 

The individual who lacks imagina- 
tion or the use of it, or who has not 
permitted this unusual, divine facult 
to develop, is bound by ancient tradi- 
tions and customs; he is blind to the 
future in all of its creative stages. Such 
an individual can live only in the past 
for he can have no foresight and must 
therefore be lacking in ambition and 
creative desires. 

Man has three ways by which new 
knowledge, new ideas, and new things 
may come into his life and into the 
process of human evolution. The first 
of these is Cosmic revelation, whereby 
attunement with the universal mind 
and with the divine consciousness grad- 
ually reveals to his consciousness the 
great wisdom that is timeless and deals 
with the past, the present, and the 
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future. This wisdom 
inspires, instructs, 
guides, and leads him 
on. It teaches him the 
lessons that come 
through the errors of 
human existence, and 
fortifies him against 
similar errors in the 
future. It lays the 
foundation for con- 
templation and medi- 
tation. It supplies 
ideas in an embryonic 
state that may be 
evolved and matured 
into living things. 
The second great 
gift to man is that of 
imagination by which 
he may take the in- 
spired and embryonic 
idea and develop, unfold, and recon- 
struct it mentally, in a mental world 
that knows no limitations. With this 
faculty he can build things out of in- 
visible material, intangible substances, 
and construct an immaterial and in- 
tangible edifice or an invisible and in- 
tangible nation. He can unfold in his 
mind the possible and impossible things 
alike. He can conceive of that which 
is beyond achievement today but pos- 
sible of achievement tomorrow. His 
imagination is like the draftsman’s 
sketches of the greatest architects who 
can plan and outline that which should 
be done without regard to cost, to time, 
or to surrounding conditions. With it 
man can surround his consciousness 
with the pictures of possible future 
achievements and hold these before him 
as the ideals toward which all his ef- 
fort may be directed. Imagination is 
the light that leads man on, and it is 
the golden light that has led the move- 


ment of human evolution through all 
of the darkest ages. 

The third great blessing is the power 
to create mentally. This is different 
from that of imagination, for with the 
man who develops the faculty of men- 
tally creating, the plans and the designs 
conceived in his imagination are taken 
one by one and reconstructed not of 
intangible and invisible substances but 
of a very tangible essence, radiatin 
from the human mind into space ail 
materializing into concrete, definite, 
material forms out of which all of the 
world has been built and all of the 
universe made manifest. 

Mentally creating is the process that 
God used when He conceived the idea 
of a world for man and breathed forth 
from His consciousness the power of the 
laws which set into motion that which 
was conceived in His imagination. Out 
of chaos and darkness came form and 
light, and the form of things was 
changed into great diversity of nature. 
All living things were conceived and 
created in the same manner and ulti- 
mately man himself was created by the 
same great power. And then to man 
was given this divine power of God to 
continue the creation which God had 
started. While man may imagine great 
things and hold them in his conscious- 
ness as an ideal toward which to strive 
or dream about, to hope and pray for, 
the man who uses the mental creative 
faculty takes each imaginary picture 
of human conception and, by concen- 
trating and focalizing the creative pow- 
er of ‘his being upon it, brings it into 
concrete, material manifestation. 

The mystic knows only too well the 
value and the danger, the goodness and 
the evil, that lies in the power of men- 
tally creating. He knows that if he 
holds in his mind a picture and gives 
it the vibrations of living aaeibility, 
and if he prophetically proclaims that 
it is to be or will be, he brings it about; 
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he creates it in the world of actuality, 
by transferring it from the world of 
reality to material manifestation. He 
knows that as each hour of the day 
passes, the things which he has held in 
his imagination and which he now al- 
lows to pass into the chamber of mental 
alchemy are likely to be crystallized 
immediately in earthly form. He must, 
therefore, be pure minded. He must be 
pure and holy in his imaginary con- 
cepts. He must keep the chamber of 
mental alchemy so clear and so whole- 
some and of such a high standard that 
no evil thought, no evil admission, no 
unholy concept of his earthly imagina- 
tion may take form there and grow and 
be born in the world of actuality. 

Human evolution is the result of 
Cosmic inspiration, human imagination, 
and divine mental creation, but when 
the center faculty of these three is lack- 
ing and imagination has not been per- 
mitted to develop, or is not used, the 
human being stagnates and becomes a 
slave to the past and a victim of the 
present. There are no hills of the future 
around him over which he may rise to 
see the grand perspective of valleys and 
plains beyond. There are no ships ly- 
ing in port waiting to take him from 
the land. of the old and the land of the 

ast to the land of the new and the 
uture. 

Let your imagination, therefore, have 
full sway. Build it up until it is filled 
daily and hourly with the pictures that 
the lessons of the past and the trials 
of today suggest to your consciousness. 
Then analyze these imaginary things, 
select the best and take them into dee 
laboratory of your creative powers. Let 
the divine consciousness flowing through 
you reconstruct them, radiate them, 
and bring them to pass in your life and 
in the lives of those around you, thus 
adding to the world the assets of the 
future and the beautiful things of hu- 
man evolution. 


V 


I congratulate poor young men upon being born to that ancient and honorable 
degree which renders it necessary that they should devote themselves to hard 


work. 


—-ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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Structure of Fear 
By Wau Wine Yre, F.R.C. 


EAR of one’s inability to 


survive in human society 
is a problematic issue 
confronting mankind in 
all stages of civilization. 
In the matter of self-pres- 
ervation, man has infinite 
capacity for friendliness 
= and mutual help, the 
means by which the members of the 
human species could survive together 
in harmony and peace. On the other 
hand, he is just as capable of cruelty 
and destruction in his effort to find 
pecan security in the world. Whether 
umankind will survive in universal 
good will and peaceful negotiations or 
suffer eventual disintegration through 
living in hate and strife depends on 
the exercising of good or evil while 
contending with fear. 
The fear emotion, fundamentally, is 
a subconscious sensation arising from 
the reflex action of the body cells to 
any circumstance that endangers the 
safety of the body. This biological fear 
concentrates the nervous energy to in- 
stigate protective action in the process 
of self-preservation. Fear, being a neu- 
tral force, does not designate the kind 
of action to be taken in preserving the 
personal security. It simply stresses the 
necessity of protective measures in 
times of external stress. The intellect 
chooses the method because the objec- 
tive mind, with its knowledge of good 
and evil, deals directly with worldly 
factors. 
The reactive behavior to the stimula- 
tion of fear corresponds to a person’s 
ideology of life. Such habitual attitudes 
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toward people are formed by experi- 
ences, knowledge of life, beliefs of 
peoples, and spiritual and intellectual 
development or the lack of it. In ac- 
cordance with such mental accumula- 
tions, man may act constructively to 
benefit his fellow creatures or act de 
structively to hurt his neighbors when 
agitated by fear. 

A healthy and generous attitude to- 
ward the peoples of the world inspires 
the constructive propensities which, in 
turn, promote humanitarian ideals. 
Such unselfish and universal aims urge 
the efforts toward modifying or elimi- 
nating pernicious elements so that the 
human race might survive and evolve 
together under the most favorable con- 
ditions. To the humanists, fear of un- 
timely extinction by external factors 
assumes the nature of concern for the 
general ignorance, the privations, and 
the sufferings of humanity. That is 
the motivation behind the great strides 
that have been made to serve the peace- 
ful pursuits, such as, education, agricul- 
ture, medicine, mechanical inventions, 
and electrical energy. 

Moreover, fear trains man not only 
to be careful in matters pertaining to 
physical safety, but it also helps the 
individual to become a valued member 
in his society by giving a boost to per- 
sonal initiative. In that, it develops 
resourcefulness by impelling the dis- 
covery of innate capabilities through 
the obstacle of problems. The com- 
placent and misdirected personalities 
are prodded by the difficulties into un- 
covering their inherent aptitudes and 
to develop them to the utmost. 


Toward that end, biological fear ex- 
erts pressure directly on personal am- 
bitions. Fear of competition; anxiety 
over job security; concern over family 
welfare; uneasiness in financial mat- 
ters; dread of protracted illness or dis- 
abling diseases; fear of loneliness; and 
the feelings of guilt or inferiority—all 
are Nature’s methods of actuating the 
conscious will to remedy distressing 
conditions. The process of fearing and 
intelligently overcoming specific, irk- 
ing issues is continuously re-enacted 
until each mental faculty and potential 
is exploited and made an integral facet 
in the multiplicity of personal cre- 
ativity. 

The alchemy of fear is ever-active 
in concentrating the nervous energy 
to sustain and preserve the human or- 
ganism, in order that man may fulfill 
his purpose on earth as a true spiritual 
and intellectual creature. In cases of 
personal rehabilitation, the agitation of 
fear works miracles. Many individuals 
have risen from the despair of failure 
into greater success wherein the fear 
of destitution and public ridicule had 
inspired them to view their dilemma 
from new angles. By applying those 
new ideas to the problem, they were 
propelled into greater achievements in 
the rebound. Many others have recov- 
ered from severe sickness where death 
was imminent, and lived healthy and 
productive lives afterwards. In such 
cases, the fear of death was transmuted 
into an overpowering desire to live, and 
the emotional pressure flooded the body 
with supernormal health energy which 
re-vitalized cell life and effected a 
healing. 

Modern fear-forms are powerful in- 
ducements in the development of rea- 
son and creativeness for the benefit of 
the individual. Mankind also profits 
by the sum total of the good achieved 
and pooled by widely separated per- 
sonalities. Therefore, biological fear, in 
the pristine state, is not the evil genie 
that it is popularly presumed to be. 
Rather, it is a primary protective ele- 
ment in human life, the instigator be- 
hind individual contributions toward 
ensuring the harmonious and peaceful 
survival of the entire human species 
through mutual help. 


Extraneous Pollution 


When natural fear is polluted by 
false beliefs and erroneous ideologies, 
man reacts correspondingly with those 
foreign negative elements absorbed 
mentally. Inter-racial and intra-racial 
discord is caused by the influence of 
the extraneous factors that make men 
suspicious and afraid of one another. 
The aggravation of intolerance, resent- 
ment, and hatred, that often leads to 
ouvert conflicts, has its roots in the 
fear of competition in the effort to 
survive economically. Generally, such 
tainted fear is self-induced by a per- 
verted imagination provoked by per- 
sonal frustrations. A feeling of 
inferiority that evolved from some 
early-life frustration could develop an 
attitude that various people are superior 
and possible usurpers of one’s economic 
position in the world. As a result, the 
tendency is to assume a false front of 
egotistical ——— against society to 
hide the inferiority. A guilt complex 
that arises from some secret micie 
of the past is capable of developing an 
unconscious fear of people, seeing them 
as accusers, judges, or persecutors. In 
such cases, a belligerent stance is 
adopted as a defense mechanism against 
possible discovery and exposure of the 
secret sin hidden deeply in the memory. 

When a deficiency of ethical enter- 
prise accompanies the negative emo- 
tionalism, the inclination is to preserve 
the individual position in society with 
methods that give negligent considera- 
tion for the rights or livelihood or hap- 
piness of others. Even though such 
destructive emotionalism may cause 
much friction and ill will among men, 
the element that can really wreak the 
greatest damage on mankind is neurotic 
fear in which superstitious beliefs in 
supernatural powers play the predomi- 
nant role. Selfish interests and misun- 
derstandings of life, entangled with the 
fear of injury by ambiguous gods, form 
the primary agitation that causes men 
to lose reason and to fight one another. 

Superstition has its roots in the prim- 
itive ages. Early man was able to sur- 
vive the perils of the ferocious beasts 
but he was panic-stricken and helpless 
in face of the ceaseless violence of the 
primeval storms upon the earth. Fur- 
thermore, he saw the sun bring forth 
life, and then the raging torrents and 
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volcanic upheavals demolish all living 
things. Baffled by the mysterious 
strength of the turbulent natural forces, 
in his immature conception, he made 
deities of the heavenly bodies and the 
elements as possessing power to bless 
or to destroy. In fear of demolishment 
by those same deities, he invented forms 
of worship and sacrifices either to pla- 
cate the heavenly wrath or to obtain 
immunity from misfortunes. Later, 
witch doctors and readers of the stars 
with their Mumbo Jumbo, as well as 
various protective charms, helped set 
animistic fear firmer in the mind. Su- 
perstitious fear still haunts the human 
race. All the mind needs is some pro- 
nounced frustration or unfortunate 
event to fan it into life, and distort the 
imagination and reason. 


The intellect’s reaction to supersti- 
tious fear changes with the conditions 
of the times. Very often, the imagina- 
tion is twisted to impose the fear of 
malicious gods in the memory upon 
the newest subject that has some sem- 
blance of a threat to personal security. 
Since people and economic insecurity 
are the main aspects being feared in 
modern life, actual people can be made 
to symbolize the mental phantoms. 
Such fear-illusions can cause the spread 
of much unwarranted harm and in- 
justice to innocent people. 

In the throes of someone’s emotional 
conflict, actual people are frequently 
blamed as causes of personal p aane S 
tion or misfortune. The popular sayin 
that certain individuals bring “ba 
luck,” or are poison to one’s activities, 
reveals the subconscious association of 
living personalities with malicious men- 
tal phantoms. The undercurrent of 
hostility that oppresses the fear-obsessed 
is due to the agitation of those illusions. 
All secondary dislikes and resentments 
of different people are rationalizing to 
hide the deep unconscious desire to get 
rid of the imaginary menaces to the 
personal security. 


Survival in Friendliness 


In view of the modern economic way 
of life where members of all races, 
colors, and creeds, congregate to earn 
their daily bread, a wholesome reason 
over superstition and vague theories is 
a prerequisite in maintaining friendli- 
ness and mutual understanding. In- 
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significant incidents can touch off the 
smoldering mood of hostility, sustained 
by neurotic fears, and create big issues 
out of unimportant matters. Temporary 
economic setbacks can provoke a feeling 
of insecurity to agitate the imagination 
into transforming harmless men and 
women into greedy enemies. 

Naturally, such hostile attitudes if 
prolonged would eventually agitate the 
whole gamut of base emotions. Dislike 
soon turns into resentment of the mere 
presence of those regarded as undesir- 
ables. The stronger the resentment, the 
more unreasonable is the jealousy of 
the successes and acquisitions of those 
deemed as deadly competitors. As the 
negative emotionalism becomes chronic, 
hatred develops into a formidable bar- 
rier against the finer moral nature that 
is necessary in maintaining sound judg- 
ment. The lack of moral restraint per- 
mits hatred to fall into the extreme of 
sadism. In that reversion to the primi- 
tive paranoiac brutality, superstition 
undergoes a metamorphosis ın which 
the victim assumes the nature of the 
shadowy gods in his mind. He then 
imagines himself as omnipotent as the 
deities he fears. Overwhelmed by the 
delusion of grandeur, he becomes as 
tyrannical and vindictive as the imag- 
inary gods. 

Sadism extended into society takes 
the form of inflicting mental cruelty, 
and even physical violence, on the 
minority peoples or the weak who have 
no recourse in face of persecution. Race 
prejudice and color discrimination are 
examples of sadism operating on a wide 
scale. Because every one must live and 
earn his living somewhere in his socie- 
ty, this gives a wide field in which in- 
justices and pain could be inflicted. 
Oftentimes, motivated by a perverted 
sense of displaying power and to pro- 
tect society from imaginary menaces, 
sadistic individuals, paradoxically, dis- 
rupt social unity and peace. 

Individuals, embittered by fear and 
frustrations, adopt such actions not be- 
cause those measures seem expedient 
to better living, but because they satis- 
fy a basic need of their personal nature 
to be important and powerful. Invaria- 
bly, the weak and the defenseless are 
made to suffer in the inane bid for su- 
periority and domination. Therefore, 
endemic fear supported by sadistic 


tendencies, masquerading as public- 
spirited interest, should not be trusted, 
condoned, or supported. Its widespread 
activities endanger the foundation of 
universal brotherhood that the heroic 
and self-sacrificing men of Light have 
laid for the freedom of the race. 

In man’s fear of the world, he is 
actually afraid of his own inability to 
cope with the ever-changing aspects 
within human society. Systematic study 
of authoritative metaphysics pertaining 
to the eternal verities is a direct path 
to Cosmic illumination and mental 
freedom. The study of ancient, eternal 
Truths releases the Soul power which 
enables one to master life’s circum- 
stances, and to work creatively without 
fear or malice under all conditions. 

In the complexities of man’s contra- 
dictory ideologies, and the tendency to 
criticize departure from mass thought, 
living in accord with lofty Christian 
ideals and the dictates of conscience 
may seem difficult but is not impossible. 
The moral, spiritual, and intellectual 
cooperation among men will eventually 


demolish the barrier of distrust and 
hatred separating the sympathies be- 
tween the races. Spiritual Light has 
the power to dissolve the destructive 
traditional beliefs and propagandized 
untruths concerning different peoples. 
The Truth of life is the basis in effect- 
ing a return to the original divine 
brotherhood of all men. 

When men have gained a clear per- 
ception that their fears are merely a 
shadowy structure of self-delusion fab- 
ricated out of superstitious beliefs, they 
can work toward survival in friendliness 
and in ways that are mutually helpful 
to advancement. In this transmutation 
from isolated self-centered individuals 
to a coalescence with the universality 
of all life, men can express their nat- 
ural selves, and intermingle and nego- 
tiate with unselfishness and in peace. 
Then, the general fear of self-inadequa- 
cy or the fear of God and men will be 
cancelled out of existence by enlighten- 
ment and the revival of men’s instine- 
tive compassion for the welfare and 
happiness of their fellow men. 


Vv 


TEN MILLION MESSENGERS 


ten million homes between now and Christmas—with a mini- 
mum of effort! That's exactly what would happen if every 
member simply placed one of these attractive red-and-gold 
seals on every piece of mail sent from his home during the 
next three months. That’s exactly what would happen if all 
members were to act together. And it’s positively the greatest 
good for the least cost. Be one of a great team this year— 
let people see the AMORC sign—EVERYWHERE! For this 


season only, packages of 100 seals each are available for 50 
cents (3/7 sterling) per package (special offer expires Dec. 
31, 1954). Order early and begin your campaign at once. 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU, San Josz, CALIFORNIA. 


- - - AND FOR LUGGAGE, WINDSHIELDS, ETC. - - - 


Decalcomania Transfers 


Distinctive red-and-gold decals patterned after the smaller Rosicrucian seal (above). 
Size, approximately 3 inches in diameter. Quickly and securely applied to the inside 
or outside of your car window, bumper, luggage, house window, or on other smooth 
surfaces. They neatly and adequately identify you as a Rosicrucian wherever they are 
seen. When ordering, ask for the Rosicrucian Decals. Price postpaid, 25 cents each 
(1/10 sterling), or 5 for $1.00 (7/2 sterling). 


| It’s true! It’s easily possible to have AMORC come into 
| 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU, San Jose, CALIFORNIA. 
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Ant, Science, M ysticism 


By Ropman R. Crayson, Grand Master 


Re of this 
magazine realize 
that it deals mainly 
with various aspects 
of mysticism, science, 
and the arts. In fact, 
the cover of each is- 
sue states that the 
Rosicrucian Digest fea- 
tures articles on such 
subjects. They appro- 
priately support the 
ideals, purposes, and 
teachings of the 
Rosicrucian Order, 
AMORC. While a 
large number of read- 
ers are members of 
this fraternal organi- 
zation, many are not. 
We take pride in feel- 
ing that this journal 
with its interesting photographs and 
articles pointing up mysticism, science, 
and the arts, serves a noble purpose, 
not only to members of the Rosicrucian 
Order, AMORC, but also to the many 
readers who, though not members, are 
extremely interested in the subject mat- 
ter presented. 

The context of most of the articles 
each month is in line with the “Purpose 
of the Rosicrucian Order” which is de- 
fined on the next to the last page of this 
magazine. In part, the Purpose reads: 
“The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all 
civilized lands, is a nonsectarian fra- 
ternal body of men and women devoted 
to the investigation, study, and prac- 
tical application of natural and spiritual 
laws. The purpose of the organization 
is to enable all to live in harmony with 
the creative, constructive Cosmic forces 
for the attainment of health, happiness, 
and peace.” 

To better understand the purpose of 
the Order as indicated, let us reverse 
the designating words on the cover to 
read: Art, Science, and Mysticism. 
Thus we, first of all, have the arts. 
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When we think of the 
arts, we include mu- 
sic, literature, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. We 
observe and review 
the execution of some- 
one’s art so as to have 
a better appreciation 
of his work and what 
it signifies. Art, in 
and by itself, how- 
ever, involves dexteri- 
ty, skill. An artist is 
one who has the pow- 
er of performing cer- 
tain actions acquired 
through experience, 
study, and observa- 
tion. Art is also said 
to be a system of rules 
or of organized modes 
of operation. It is the 
application of technical skill combined 
with artistry designed to produce ar- 
tistic effects. 


Not all of us are able to compose 
beautiful music or to execute a colorful 
eo or an expressive model in clay, 

ut we can be artists in whatever it is 
that we do in life, Skill in our adapta- 
tion to circumstances, or things, makes 
us artists. To gracefully perform cer- 
tain actions is art. An artist is observ- 
ant; he sees beauty in most things. He 
tries to reflect the symmetry of beauty 
in what he does in his daily living. 

Is there anyone who does not know 
about Helen Keller who became blind 
and deaf at the age of two? She could 
not observe the world with eyes as you 
and I do. She knew a great deal about 
the beauty of the world, however, 
through her other senses; not only 
through the sense of touch or feeling, 
but also through extrasensory or psy- 
chic perception. Her story has been 
told around the world; and, even with 
her handicaps, she found beauty every- 
where, discovered the art of living, and 
became an artist in all she did. Re- 


member that one who adapts himself | utilitarian purposes which function in 


readily to conditions, one who brings 
harmony into his environment is an 
artist. We can be artists in “. . . the 
investigation, study, and practical ap- 
plication of natural and spiritual laws.” 


Science, not Remote 


Strangely enough, in our scientific 
age, a great many people veer away 
from scientific presentations or discus- 
sions. Even the word science leaves 
them cold, and they feel that it is per- 
haps a stuffy sort of thing which is 
remote from their personal life. Just 
as there is an art in living, there is a 
science in living, We can have a scien- 
tific approach to life. Science is sys- 
tematized knowledge gained through 
study and practice; also, it is concerned 
with the observation and classification 
of facts and verifiable laws. This means 
the laws of nature, the laws of the 
universe. 

Fire renders paper and wood to 
ashes; a person coming in contact with 
a live electric wire which is touching 
the ground may be electrocuted. Phos- 
phorus, to be harmless, must be im- 
mersed in water; otherwise, when 
exposed to the air, it ignites. If the 
compound metallic sodium is brought 
in contact with water, the immediate 
result is fire. Such things occur through 
the function of verifiable laws. We 
know of these verifiable laws through 
the channels of science. A housewife 
is scientifically using certain laws when 
she puts the ingredients together for 
the making of a cake or biscuits. 


Scientists are those men and women 
who work in the field or in the labora- 
tories carrying on research and com- 
piling facts and figures which must 
coincide with the scientific observation 
of certain laws. A scientist is a scientist 
only to the extent that he works with 
known laws. On the other hand, he 
may discover the function or existence 
of laws not heretofore known. He is 
concerned with general truths as re- 
vealed by the manifestation of certain 
laws. His classified knowledge is made 
available because of his work through- 
out life in search of truth and fact. He 
works in accordance with scientific 
principles; he follows a system of op- 
eration based upon known facts, and 
reconciles these with the practical or 


accord with scientific laws. 

Benjamin Franklin discovered a law, 
the unknown, when he flew his kite 
with a key attached to it in an elec- 
trical storm. Because today’s scientists 
know of the laws behind the function 
of electrons, atoms, molecules, isotopes, 
and radioactivity, it has been possible 
to make great progressive steps in ther- 
apeutics and in the development of 
atomic energy. A scientist gains in ex- 
perience and, therefore, in knowledge 
as the result of his use of specific laws. 
The Rosicrucian, with his knowledge of 
certain laws, is enabled “. . . to live in 
harmony with the creative, constructive 
Cosmic forces for the attainment of 
health, happiness, and peace.” 


Mysticism Manifested 


A mystic is one who relies chiefly 
on meditation in acquiring truth, Mys- 
ticism, according to the Funk and 
Wagnalls Dictionary, is defined as the 
doctrine and belief that man may at- 
tain an immediate consciousness or 
knowledge of God. Mystics are often 
engaspd in meditation. Meditation does 
indeed bring about divine realization. 
The well-rounded mystic is an artist 
in his application, and a scientist in his 
approach to his search for truth and 
fact. He has a consciousness of the 
Infinite. Thus the mystic in his medi- 
tations is inspired in scientifically a 
proaching the artistry of living. He 
learns that man’s mind is man himself, 
that all conforms to system and order, 
that mind makes it possible for him to 
appreciate the full magnificence of the 
manifestation of the laws of the uni- 
verse. 

When art, science, and mysticism are 
properly correlated, a philosophy of life 
can be made manifest. From this, one 
receives incentive, stimulation, and de- 
termination to follow the course of 
righteousness and to develop character 
with its virtues. Art, science, and mys- 
ticism encourage a serious interest in 
many things. The interests one culti- 
vates are an individual matter. An 
orderly mind is creative, gives life a 
new dimension, and is related to the 
system, law, and order of the universe. 
Man, in his work, is what he enter- 
tains in his consciousness. His accom- 
plishments and attainments, the results 
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of his creative ability, have brought 
civilization and culture to the world, 
and a multitude of things necessary for 
his needs and comfort. 


Abraham Lincoln, a great and most 
humble American, while yet a young 
man, said: “I will study and get ready, 
and someday the time will come when 
I will be able to use my knowledge 
for the benefit of others.” That he was 
ready and used his knowledge is now 
history. In working with people, he 
was an artist. In his pursuit of truth, 
he acquired greater eerie His 
use of certain laws made him a scien- 
tist. That he was a mystic, there is no 
question. For Lincoln, truth was the 
law and order of all natural and spir- 
itual phenomena. 


We may say that science can be 
looked upon as systematized knowledge, 
art as the use of that knowledge, and 
mysticism as a fitting capstone bring- 
ing infinite inspiration and guidance. 
None of these factors should contribute 
to one’s being fanatical in their use. 
Their intelligent use in accordance with 
the ideals and purposes of the Rosicru- 
cian Order, AMORC, helps one to live 
in harmony with the creative, construc- 
tive Cosmic forces, because in the ar- 
tistry of living one has scientifically 
investigated and studied the practical 
application of natural and spiritual 
laws. 

Desting Created 


With consistency in his quest, the 
aspirant follows the guideposts along 
the way and rises to mountainous 
heights. With the knowledge and un- 
derstanding which are his, he is the 
creator of his own destiny; for, by 
following the order of law, he has mas- 
tered life and found a new perspective 
for it and a new approach. 


Only that which man can realize 
and know has any real existence to 
him. God can mean nothing to us if 
we have no realization or understand- 
ing of God either directly or through 
His works and manifestations. How- 
ever, because of our self-consciousness 
and self-awareness, we acquire a reali- 
zation of the manifestation of God. 

ome may have a different word, term, 
or expression for it, but changing the 
word will not change the manifestation. 
That there is a greater law in the uni- 
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verse, no one will deny; and everyone 
understands this law in his own per- 
sonal way. From this, then, can be 
appreciated the beauty, the logic, and 
the sound philosophy of true mysticism. 


The mystical student lives his life 
here and now according to Cosmic and 
natural laws. The pursuit of mysticism 
gives power to the seeker. Power is a 
concentration of energy, of things, or 
conditions, but it is purposeless in itself. 
The mind behind the power puts 
power into use. Mysticism teaches 
one to see the world in its true pro- 
portion and the eternal beauty in it. 
It confers unconquerable hope and the 
assurance of the true and real values 
of life. We may say, then, that through 
mysticism we build up our being to a 
level higher than that of the physical 
and material limitations about us, to 
that point where we find ourselves in 
proper relationship and attunement 
with our Creator. 


The orderliness in Nature indicates 
natural law or laws. In Nature and 
in science we find that a law is a state- 
ment of an order of phenomena which 
is invariable under given conditions. 
There are laws of mathematics, of 
physics and chemistry, and the Law of 
Causation presupposing that every 
change in Nature is produced by some 
cause. 


The great philosophical minds of 
Greece had a definite belief in the forces 
and laws of the universe. Pythagoras, 
for instance, saw the universe as a sys- 
tem of order conceivable to him in 
numbers. Hundreds of years later, il- 
lustrious scientists, such as Newton, 
Kepler, and Galileo, found that forces, 
energies, and events follow definite 
universal laws. Of necessity, man 
seemed to fit into such a system of laws. 


Natural laws function the same for 
everyone without exception. A great 
many fundamental laws are accepted 
by man; some he rejects, perhaps 
through lack of understanding. Law 
always works harmoniously and is the 
basis of all creation. All manifestation 
follows a well-defined plan of harmony. 
The order of uniformity is the basic 
structure of the universe, and it is 
timeless as far as the human mind is 
concerned. For practical purposes we 
say that natural laws are dependable 


and unchangeable in the effects they 
produce. The laws are infinite in con- 
trast to the construction of man-made 
laws. From religious and certain philo- 
sophical points of view, natural laws 
because of their apparent transcendence 
of human powers are thought to be 
divine. 

Respect for law and system indicates 


intelligence. Violation of a law can 
cause suffering. Without laws as we 
know them, there would be no order 


in the universe or in the community. 
As long as man works in accord with 
the laws, man will master himself and 
contribute much toward the mastery of 
the universe—that is, by proper use 
and application of natural law. 

A person having an appreciation of 
art has a higher sense of aesthetic val- 
ues, and concerning the finer things 
in life. A person with some knowledge 
of science can appreciate the orderly 


laws of an infinite universe—one with 
both of these sensibilities can appreciate 
a Supreme Mind as conceived by mys- 
tics. Taken together, these three factors 
make for better understanding of the 
world and of the men and women who 
people it. 

Man receives his highest inspiration 
through mysticism which assists him 
in becoming divinely inspired. Of this 
inspiration, the world is much in need. 
Mysticism grows in direct proportion 
to man’s understanding of it in his in- 
dividual life, and in direct proportion 
to his knowledge of God. 

It is our hope that this journal 
which travels to many lands and is 
read everywhere by Rosicrucians and 
friends of the Rosicrucian Order will 
encourage preater interest in the culti- 
vation of the arts, science, and mysti- 
cism, and the living of a richer, happier, 
and fuller life. 


Yo Away 


The Wanderer 


By Gupve Gye.usrtap, F. R. C., of Norway 


T is almost proverbial that 

the dissatisfied man will 
wander—and the man 
who has not found him- 
self, who has not found 
his place in the plan of 
the Creator, is—must be 
—always dissatisfied. Be- 
hind everyday things and 
the commonplaces of life, in music, in 
art, in travel, he will seek to read the 
signs and symbols for the meaning of 
himself. That is why the age-old cul- 
tures of Egypt, India, and Greece ap- 
peal to us on first sight. 

My first time from home, however, 
did not take me to Egypt or to India— 
but to Iceland and the Faeroes Islands. 
But even there I sought and the past 
spoke to me. First from the old bishop’s 
seat at Kirkjuboin the Faeroes; next 
from the Joannes Paturson’s house 
where King Sverre was born. Strangely, 
I was affected but could not tell why. 
A feeling of homecoming? Was it only 


the midsummer brightness of the Nordic 
night? No, it was surely something 
more. 

It met me again, that time in Reykja- 
vik at the Museum home of Ejnar Jon- 
sson, the sculptor. 

Another trip abroad, this time to Hol- 
land. Certain streets in Amsterdam 
awoke that same old feeling of recogni- 
tion. It was the same at Heidelberg in 
Germany and along the route to the 
old university of Basel, Switzerland, 
which drew me every day. 

It was years before I learned of rein- 
carnation and the significance of the 
past in the lives of all of us. Then the 
strange compelling aura of Egypt, India, 
of Iceland, and other places where I 
had been, began to draw me home. The 
mystic fraternity of the past and the 
mystic fraternity of the present were 
one, and I was a part of that oneness. 
I ceased to wander for I was no longer 
dissatisfied. Having found myself, I 
was at home with no need to wander. 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 


are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Scribe S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important.) 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF INQUIRY 
By Ceci A. Poore, Supreme Secretary 
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‘|r is natural for an indi- 
vidual to seek informa- 
tion. The necessity of 
assembling facts prior to 
reaching a decision of 
any kind is obvious to 
any thinking person, but 
seldom is it realized that 
the accumulation of 
knowledge or any group of facts brings 
with it a certain amount of responsi- 
bility; that is, inquiry is a process 
which entails responsibility. 

When we seek to assimilate certain 


The knowledge, or to assemble facts, or pro- 
: -„ cure information for any purpose, we 
ee ae are gaining in knowledge that previous- 
tgest ly did not exist insofar as our con- 
October sciousness was concerned, or at least 
1954 insofar as we were able to utilize those 
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certain facts. It is therefore readily 
understood that once this new informa- 
tion has become known it plays a part 
in our conscious thinking. Our per- 
sonality is modified by responding, and 
we have a resulting responsibility from 
the fact that we now know what pre- 
viously was unknown. We cannot act 
in ignorance where we have replaced 
ignorance with knowledge. Not only 
is a moral law involved in this obliga- 
tion, but obviously we react differently 
to any situation that we understand. 
In a broader sense, this principle 
applies to all the phases of human 
knowledge, and its application in a 
conscientious and systematic way will 
contribute to the well-being of humani- 
ty and society. 

Many of us have studied the subject 


known formally as Comparative Re- 
ligion. This subject, it is presumed, is 
for the purpose of familiarizing the 
student with the various forms of re- 
ligion that exist in human society. He 
learns of the originator of the teachings 
and of the principles believed in and 
practiced by those who adhere to cer- 
tain religions. Rarely do we find a 
textbook, or an instructor, in Compara- 
tive Religion that is completely honest. 
There may be no intentional desire or 
even awareness of misrepresentation, 
but so often in the fields of religion, 
politics, human welfare, or any subject 
having to do with individual convictions 
and opinions, a comparison between 
subjects places one of them at a disad- 
vantage. In approaching a unit of 
study, the tendency is not to compare 
its principles and how those principles 
agree or differ, but rather to compare 
one unit to the disadvantage of the 
other. Particularly is this true in re- 
ligion and politics, both of which are 
obviously controversial subjects. So 
often a textbook on comparative re- 
ligion is based upon a viewpoint of one 
religion rather than upon a true com- 
parison between them. 

It is, therefore, necessary to realize 
that proper comparison requires toler- 
ance. To compare a set of facts, a set 
of principles, or patterns of human be- 
havior is to enter into a field of relative 
decisions where it is not within the 
scope of one man to say that one way 
is better than another in the ultimate 
comparison with reality. It is true that 
my way may be best for me, insofar 
as I see it; and if I am willing to accept 
that fact and if I have any degree of 
tolerance or sense of human values, I 
will further concede that your way is 
best for you. These two generalizations 
can be considered to be accurate and 
true as long as neither you nor I inter- 
fere with the free functioning of other 
human individuals to arrive at their 
own conclusions. In other words, being 
a part of a social structure, we must be 
bound by certain social and moral re- 
strictions that will keep us from inter- 
fering or bringing harm, damage, or 
pain to someone else. 

True comparison consists of true 
realization that we are all limited in 
mental perspective and application. 
Each honest approach to any solution 


of a problem is the expression of a 
particular individuality. The assimila- 
tion of facts, as we have stated, carries 
an obligation. To learn the facts is to 
be obliged to take into consideration the 
problems or decisions upon which these 
facts may have a bearing. That obliga- 
tion does not mean that we have to 
become propagandists in favor of what 
we learn, but we should become toler- 
ant in giving all opinion fair and equal 
consideration. 

Certain comparisons cannot be forced 
into actual practice; that is, there are 
things that are interrelated whereas 
other things have no direct relationship. 
Therefore, they cannot be balanced one 
against the other. There is a place for 
the dreamer, as well as for the practical 
man. Obviously the two would find 
little in common, but that does not 
mean that one needs to criticize the 
other simply because he differs. The 
skilled workman is unable to criticize 
the unskilled except to point out the 
lack of skills. The unskilled workman 
may have certain work to do that may 
not be as important as that of the 
skilled, but nevertheless it is an im- 
portant function, and so each must 
recognize the place of the other. It 
would be foolish for the unskilled work- 
er to tell the skilled man how to per- 
form a complex operation. 

It is also true that the finite cannot 
criticize the infinite. The finite is at 
a different level from the infinite. The 
two levels cannot be brought on to a 
common ground for comparison except 
to realize what one may contribute to 
the other. They cannot be compared 
for the purpose of directing finite 
knowledge to supersede the infinite. 
Practicality leads to finite accomplish- 
ment. By applying the knowledge we 
have of the physical world and of the 
facts and experiences which we assem- 
ble in the course of living, we are able 
to direct our physical efforts toward the 
creating of those things which bring 
happiness, pleasure, or comfort to all 
human beings. But this process is only 
a means to an end. A degree of satis- 
faction with our present existence is 
not an end in itself because only ideals 
lead to infinite comprehension while 
practical things make it possible to ac- 
complish or attain finite achievements. 

Ideals direct us toward infinite com- 
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prehension, making possible an outlook 
far broader than that of the assembling 
of any finite facts or human knowledge. 
Idealism brings to realization the fact 
that in inquiry there is responsibility 
which leads to our learning and the use 


of our attributes. We are led to formu- 
late principles that will direct us to- 
ward greater things, and finally to 
arrive at that infinite comprehension 
that will make us aware of the ends of 
all effort and of all knowledge. 


vI A TY 


The Ondians AN.: member Atlantis 


By Harorp PREECE 


(A continuation from September issue) 


The Indian Mound Builder or Mid- 
western branch of the Atlantean family 
is not included within the limits of this 
study. We can follow only the course 
of the Southwestern or Pueblo offshoot. 
Yet here, too, the written records of ar- 
chaeologists confirm in every main 
detail stories handed down through 
word of mouth by generations of tribal 
priests. 

“Along the streams of the great roll- 
ing prairies of the Southwest, many 
homes were built,” relates Netz-a-huat). 
He informs us that these dwellings 
were “similar in many ways to the 
earthen homes which had been built 
on the mounds in the swampy regions. 
They were built of mud, stones, and 
timbers.” Furthermore, “the homes were 
placed together with rooms adjoining” 
since the People preferred “to live in 
little communities rather than scatter 
out.” 

Present-day investigations verify 
Netz-a-huatl’s account of an Indian civ- 
ilization of well-ordered country towns 
that once flourished on the Southwest- 
ern Plains. This Pueblo Culture, as it 
is scientifically designated, probably 
reached its apex of development in the 
Texas-New Mexico Panhandle region. 
One of its spiritual and commercial 
centers may have been a sizable town, 
discovered near Perryton, Texas, in 
1907, and since misnamed by moderns 
“the Buried City.” 

Within its total bounds, however, 
the Pueblo-Plains territory reached 
from the Trans-Pecos area of lower 
Texas and New Mexico southwest to 
lower Arizona and Mexico proper. In 
Mexico, it touched and undoubtedly 
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blended with the related Atlantean cul- 
ture of the Aztecs. Northwestward, say 
archaeologists, it stretched from the 
Texas Panhandle through Southern 
Colorado and into Central Utah. In its 
economic life, it was a prosperous so- 
ciety of farmers and artisans. In its 
olitical structure, it was a loose con- 
ederation of autonomous communities 
ruled by priest-chiefs tracing their de- 
scent oak their authority from the 
former priest-kings of Atlantis. 

Scientists are agreed that the Pueblo 
Culture kept progressing generally 
during a period of eleven centuries. 
Netz-a-huatl gives us information sup- 
plementing that which these academic 
scholars tell us in bulletins and field 
reports. 

‘““ |, . Generations passed,” says this 
Atlantean-American, “but always the 
stories of life in Aztlan and the tradi- 
tion that the east Teutli would return 
from the east were handed down.” 

In the end, however, it was not the 
bogeymen Teutli who massacred the 
peaceful folk of the Plains but an 
enemy far more immediate and deadly. 
From remote sections to the north came 
swarms of ravaging Apaches “wild and 
uncivilized—so the name Chichirmecalt 
—wild men—was given to them.” As 
hungry as they were belligerent, these 
fierce marauders began stealing the 
harvests and massacring the growers. 

Under the continual impact of gue- 
rilla warfare, that first Atlantean- 
Pueblo civilization slowly disintegrated. 
About 900 A.D., certain Pueblo tribes 
were already migrating—some to build 
new and similar towns in the New 
Mexico-Arizona desert, some others to 


hew out huge apartments of rock, often 
twelve hundred feet above ground in 
the steep cliffs of the Rockies. Some 
previously nomadic peoples, exposed to 
the civilizing influence of Atlantean 
descendants, probably followed their 
Pueblo neighbors who moved to the 
desert and adopted their way of life. 
For today the Pueblos are divided into 
four linguistic groups—one, the Hopi, 
traces its genealogy from Shoshone In- 
dians who laid down the tomahawk for 
the hoe. 


Severe drouths, commencing about 
1200 A.D., hastened the decline of 
whatever Pueblo culture still survived 
on the Plains. By 1350, only a few 
dwindling bands, stubbornly resisting 
savagery, could have been found in 
this once-rich area where cropland had 
reverted to sagebrush patches. By 1450, 
a little less than five decades before the 
arrival of Columbus, these last feeble 
clans had abandoned the country to the 
wild tribes who would hold it for four 
hundred years before they finally would 
be conquered by the white American 
settlers of the West. 


Out of Old Roots 


Netz-a-huatl’s ancestors, the Keresan 
linguistic group, which included his 
tribe of the Pecos Indians, helped shape 
that curious interlude of Pueblo history 
called the Cliff Dweller era. Rovin 
hunters of the People, he says, guide 
their kinsmen to the cliffs, many of 
which faced east so that the residents 
could watch “for the return of the 
Teutli as well as the Apaches.” His ac- 
count corroborates the now generally 
accepted view that the Cliff Dwellers 
were of the same racial stock as the 
Pueblos, and that the cliffs themselves 
were not the original habitations of 
some ancient Stone Age folk but were 
populated at a period approximately 
one thousand years ago. 


Though the Cliff Dwellers left im- 
pressive artifacts and developed one of 
America’s first irrigation systems, their 
social order, at most, was an Atlantean 
subculture, prevented by environment 
and circumstance to attain its fullest 
development. Their thriving crops in 
the fertile valleys attracted still an- 
other wild tribe described by Netz-a- 
huatl as the Navajos. Ultimately the 
elevated houses failed as defenses be- 


cause the nimble-footed aggressors 
learned to scale the cliffs and storm the 
dwellings. Once again, moving be- 
came a necessity for survival. 

From their domain called Tuyjoni 
in the foothills of the New Mexico 
Rockies, the Keresan-Pueblos migrated 
at some indefinite time between 1000 
and 1200 A.D. to join other Atlantean- 
American groups on the high desert 
tablelands southeast of the present city 
of Santa Fe. This second Pueblo civili- 
zation was characterized by houses 
“several stories in height” and similar 
to the ones which had been abandoned 
on the Plains. “From these mesas” 
farmers “could watch for enemies in 
all directions and the steep sides—made 
defense easy.” 

Here in this unpromising setting, 
Atlantean civilization was destined to 
achieve its second and final flowering 
within the borders of what is now the 
United States. Scorching wastes of sand 
and cacti were turned into fertile fields 
which conserved the scant rain by be- 
ing planted in the natural drainage 
deposits at the foot of the mesas. A sys- 
tem of refrigeration was worked out. 


For generations, the people prospered 
from their social system based on farm- 
ing and wool production. Even more 
importantly, economic security and 
physical safety from the wild tribes en- 
abled the Pueblos to give more time 
to the stately religion and exalted rules 
of living which their forefathers had 
brought as an inheritance from the old 
Continent. 


Compulsory public schools were set 
up by the teaching castes of priests. 
During classrooms hours, the children 
learned not only Atlantean “religious 
beliefs,” ceremonies, songs, and dances, 
but also etiquette, tribal laws, and 
health habits. Annually for centuries, 
a solemn commemorative dance called 
the Shalico was held “in order that the 
younger generations might not forget 
the traditions of Aztlan, the land of 
their beginnings.” 

In this ritualistic festival, six tall 
men impersonated “the six giant Qui- 
nimi who originally saved the People.” 
The ceremony began, in one of its 
several forms, with the mass of dancers 
gathering around these six to simulate 
with bones, sticks, and other noise- 
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makers the sounds of lightning, “roar- 
ing thunder and volcanic eruptions.” 
After this symbolic representation of 
the Atlantean cataclysm, the “Quinimi” 
then waded into a creek to typify the 
watery flight from the doomed land. 

Yet through that long era of peace 
and religious devotion, the Pueblos nev- 
er outgrew one mortal fear which no 
exorcism by the priests could banish 
from their minds. 

“Among other traditions,” states 
Netz-a-huatl, “the People never forgot 
that the Teutli would return.” Each 
passing generation brought, in the form 
of many light-skinned, fair-haired ba- 
bies, living reminders of those ancient 
foes. For “all during the centuries, 
there remained in the racial charac- 
teristics of the Pueblo, the influence of 
the intermixture with the blonde 
Teutli...” 

There dawned the year 1540, by the 
Christian calendar. That year, wild 
white men looking for some fantastic 
thing called “the Seven Golden Cities 
of Cibola” stormed into the desert. 

The ghostly threat had materialized 
into stark reality. The Teutli had come 
back. Or so the priests and People 
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thought. Actually those brutal invad- 
ers were the neo-barbarian “conquista- 
dors” of Spain, the murderous brigands 
recruited by their greedy masters from 
the jails and from thieves’ taverns of 
Cadiz and Seville. Fresh from destroy- 
ing the greater Atlantean culture of 
the Aztecs, they tried now with sword 
and torture rack to wipe out the lesser 
one of the Pueblos. 

History witnesses that they failed 
miserably with the Pueblos where they 
succeeded cruelly with the Aztecs. Now 
four hundred years later, a few recog- 
nizably Atlantean ceremonies are sti 
performed in the native religious tem- 
ples or Aivas of the People. Despite the 
censure of glowering Roman priests, 
the sacred Shalico continues to be 
danced, year upon year, by the Zuni 
branch of the deeply spiritual Pueblo 
nation. 

The memories of Aztlan have out- 
lasted the fears of the Teutli. The 
Mother Continent cannot be forgotten 
by her children. Is it not high time 
for us who reconstruct Atlantis through 
written proofs to coordinate our find- 
ings with the traditions of those de- 
voted Ones who are its living proofs? 


V 


A distinctive Christmas Card can be the most valued of gifts when it bears the mes- 


sage and name of a friend. The Rosicrucian Supply Bureau has chosen for the cover 


of its principal greeting card this year, a reproduction of a famous painting by the 


noted artist, Oronzo Abbatecola (see back roto section for complete description). 


being offered—full-color lithographic prints of Tretchikoff's most beautiful paintings 


TRETCHIKOFF CARDS ALSO AVAILABLE: A special, more elaborate card is also 
d 


(assortment of three). The prints can be removed and framed, if desired. The three 


prints appearing in this assortment are Cape Fisherman, Weeping Rose, and Cape 


Malaya Bride. (see February, 1954, issue of the Rosicrucian Digest for illustrations.) 
Cards, with envelopes to match, come boxed in lots of 10 for $2.90 (£1/-/9 sterling), 
or 20 for $5.50 (£1/19/4 sterling). Use order form in back roto section, or just write a 


note to: 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU, San Jose, CALIFORNIA. 
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M OSES and M Pinoles 


By Lyman B. Jackes 


HE internationally 
operative Rosicru- 
cian Order has gone 
to great lengths to 
bring forward hidden 
facts from the past, 
and mostly they have 
made researches in 
those countries which 
in modern times are 
known as the Middle 
East. From Egypt, 
Arabia, Chaldea, Bab- 
ylon, Assyria, and 
Persia have come great 
writings and inscrip- 
tions which have 
changed many former 
conceptions about the 
ancient world. To this 
I wish to contribute 
by directing tħe read- 
er to an ancient book that is not difficult 
to procure. Much therein concerns 
events that were taking place in the 
countries mentioned when they were 
the great nations of their time. I am 
referring to the Old Testament of the 
Holy Bible. 

Although the Rosicrucian Order is 
not a religious organization, it is rea- 
sonably certain that the great majority 
of its readers are members or adherents 
of some church. I am concerned only 
with certain portions of the Old Testa- 
ment which throw interesting light on 
events which were common daily items 
of the long ago, but perhaps are new 
to the reader. The Old Testament tells 
something of the story of the Jewish 
people in relation to the great kingdoms 
of antiquity. It may be that you your- 
self have passed over many passages 
in the Holy Scriptures of which the 
real and thrilling meaning is not fully 
appreciated for lack of a fuller knowl- 
= concerning the things of old. 

From an archeological standpoint, 
Chapter IV of the Book of Exodus is 
one of the most interesting. Many 


Sunday-school teach- 
ers and church adher- 
ents are well aware 
that the Jewish reli- 
gion had a definite 
commencement with 
Abraham and that it 
played a specific part 
in the life of his son 
and grandson. The 
tribe, which was grow- 
ing in number, moved 
down into Egypt. 
There they increased 
and prospered to such 
an extent that they 
aroused the interest of 
the Egyptian court. 
With many other for- 
eigners, they were de- 
prived of their liberty 
and put to forced labor 
in the supply of building materials for 
the mighty works that were then under 
way in Egypt. The Hebrew people 
were thus enslaved in Egypt for almost 
400 years. Despite the rigours of forced 
labor and various attempts of the Egyp- 
tian officials to curtail the tribal aoa, 
the Hebrews continued to increase in 
numbers. 


The Burning Bush 


It is a very common misconception 
that during those four centuries the 
Jewish people had lost all memory 
and details of their national religion. 
Any such conception is proved false in 
Exodus 3:6. Here is atid the inci- 
dent of Moses at the burning bush. As 
Moses draws near, the Almighty intro- 
duces Himself with these words: “I am 
the God of thy fathers. The God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob.” 

Moses had been educated in the 
Egyptian court as a prince priest. He 
was fully acquainted with all the lore 
and ritual of the Egyptian temple wor- 
ship. Why would the Almighty intro- 
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duce Himself in that manner if Moses 
were not also aware of his own tribal 
history? 

But the Scriptures also relate that 
Moses had been educated, by the Egyp- 
tian royal family, as a magician priest. 
He was fully conversant with all the 
tricks, sleight of hand and magic, as 
conducted in the numerous Egyptian 
temples of that day. No doubt his 
magician’s background aroused his curi- 
osity when he first spotted the burning 
bush. The second Book of Moses, Ex- 
odus 3:2-3, confirms this .. . “and he 
(Moses) looked, and, behold, the bush 
burned with fire, and the bush was not 
consumed. And Moses said, I will now 
turn aside, and see this great sight, 
why the bush is not burnt.” 

The Egyptian education of Moses 
made him a highly skilled magician, 
but here was something beyond his 
first comprehension. A bush burning 
but not being consumed was outside his 
bag of tricks. 


The Snake and the Rod 


The Biblical narrative also makes it 
very clear that Moses was acting as a 
sheepherder. He carried with him the 
conventional crook that has been the 
trade-mark of the shepherd since the 
dawn of history. Moses was fully con- 
vinced that the crook which he carried 
was made of wood. It is more than 
possible that he had fashioned it him- 
self and steamed the wood to fashion 
the curved portion at one end. It was 
an actual wooden rod and Moses had 
no doubts on that point. 

A partial knowledge of ancient tem- 
ple lore is necessary to fully appreciate 
the wonders of the next portion of the 
burning bush story. It has been my 
privilege to examine, firsthand, many 
of the ruins of the great temples of an- 
cient Egypt. In some of these the walls 
are covered with hieroglyphics. A frag- 
mentary examination of this picture- 
writing makes it very clear tnat the 
priest kings and the high officials of 
the temple, as depicted, all have one 
common badge of office. They all wear 
either a belt or an armlet of snakes. It 
has also been my fortunate lot to visit 
many of the great Hindu temples of 
India. I am convinced that a great 
deal of the ancient temple lore of Egypt 


has been carried over to India and is 
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carried out there today—in a very 
similar manner to what was a familiar 
sight to the Egyptians of 5,000 years 
ago. In the great temple at Madura, 
not too far from Madras, I have seen 
the Hindu snake priests perform the 
ancient sleight of hand of turning a 
wooden rod(?) into a snake. They 
also will reverse the process and turn 
the snake into what appears to be a rod. 
To the uninitiated, this is most remark- 
able. I have seen hundreds of Hindu 
worshippers stand back aghast at this 
performance. It must have had the 
same effect on the worshippers of the 
ancient Egyptian temples. 

To anyone who has a knowledge of 
anatomy, however, the performance is 
not too far beyond the realms of reason- 
able explanation. If the skeleton of a 
snake is examined it will be noted that, 
with one exception, all the bones that 
form the spinal column are complete. 
The first vertebra is horseshoe shaped. 
In life this space is filled with a pad of 
cartilage. Pressure exerted there will 
be transmitted to the spinal nerves and 
will result temporarily in an immedi- 
ate rigid paralysis. 

This same anatomical feature is dis- 
played in the skeleton of a horse. The 
North American Indians knew of that, 
and they passed the knowledge on to 
the early white hunters of the Western 
plains. When a particularly fine speci- 
men of a wild stallion was required, 
the hunters would make every effort 
to direct their musket ball so that the 
horse would be struck on that pad of 
cartilage just behind the atlas bone, 
at the base bone of the skull, or the 
point where the spinal vertebra joined 
the skull. If the shot found the target 
the horse would drop in a condition of 
rigid paralysis and there would be 
ample time to rope him securely before 
he regained full mobility. 

I have watched the Hindu snake 
Pel perform their trick many times. 

n each and every case they get a com- 
pa grip on the snake, just below the 
ead, and then exert pressure with the 
thumb on the vital spot. The resulting 
rigidity is instant and they will throw 
the temporarily paralyzed snake on 
the ground with every appearance of 
it being a wooden rod. Moses was well 
aware that that performance was the 
badge of office of the snake priests of 


Egypt. He himself had performed it 
many times in his royal training for 
the Egyptian priesthood. 

Moses could not figure out the mys- 
tery of the burning bush. Now he was 
going to see the snake trick performed 
in a manner that was also beyond his 
comprehension. 

Out of the burning bush came the 
question: “What is that which you 
carry in your hand?” 

And Moses replied, “It is my wooden 
shepherd’s crook.” 

“Throw it on the ground,” came the 
command from the lightninglike flames. 
Moses did so and the rod became a 
crawling, writhing snake. Moses had 
never seen an actual wooden rod turned, 
in an instant, into a snake. Here was 
magic beyond his reasoning powers. He 
thought it was time to get out. He 
turned and ran. That was too much 
for him. 

But the Almighty was not yet fin- 
ished with His demonstration. He called 
Moses back, and in Exodus 4:4 is re- 
corded the most marvelous rendition of 
this ancient trick that has ever been 
performed. Out of the searing flames 
the Almighty commanded Moses to 
pick the snake up. How? By the neck 
and paralyze it, as Moses had been 
trained to do? The Almighty’s com- 
mand to Moses was: “Pick the snake 
up BY THE TAIL.” Moses did so and 
the snake again became his shepherd’s 
crook. 

What was the purpose of this mag- 
ical display? Moses was steeped in the 
magical temple lore of Egypt. The 
Almighty desired to impress upon him 
that he was now the priest of a God 
who could perform magic and do tricks 
that were greater than the tricks and 
magic performed by any of the priests 
of te numerous gods of Egypt. If the 
archeological background of the event 
is understood it is a difficult matter to 
imagine any other display that would 
have a greater reaction upon the mind 


of Moses. 
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Psalm 23 


As already suggested, there is con- 
siderable proof that the Jewish people 
had not lost all contact with the orig- 
inal and basic theological ideas as set 


forth by Abraham. The archeological 
background of the twenty-third Psalm 
makes this very clear. This Psalm did 
not originate in the time of David. It 
is one of the oldest pieces of Jewish 
literature, and dates from the period 
when the Hebrews were toiling as 
slaves in Egypt. It is probably two cen- 
turies older than Moses. It is the fourth 
verse of this Psalm that gives it a 
chronological setting: “Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil.” 


What is, or was, the valley of the 
shadow of death? 


To answer that question it is neces- 
sary to ask a second one. Why did the 
Egyptians go to all the trouble to mum- 
mify their dead? 


While there were many temples and 
various faiths in ancient Egypt, one 
great basic idea spread over them all. 
All were convinced that there was a 
life after death and that the passage 
from this world to the next meant 
a carrying on of their natural sur- 
roundings and occupation. There was 
one great provision. Life in the next 
world continued only so long as the 
mortal remains were preserved in 
such a manner that a shadow of the 
mortal man, or woman, could be cast. 
That is why the embalmers went to so 
much trouble to preserve the contour 
of the face and body of the deceased. 
If the preserved mummy were de- 
stroyed or mutilated so that a shadow 
of a reasonable likeness of the mortal 
would not be cast; then, the life of 
that individual ceased in the other 
world. The deceased, according to an- 
cient Egyptian teachings, carried on 
the same occupation in the world be- 
yond the grave as had been conducted 
on earth. Here you have one of the 
greatest of all archeological facts. 


It did not matter, in the world be- 
yond the grave, how many shoemakers 
there were. The number of dancing 
girls was immaterial. Ox drivers, boat- 
men, stonemasons, carpenters, shopkeep- 
ers, merchants, tailors, and members 
of all other trades and callings were 
welcome in unlimited numbers, It 
did matter how many kings there 
were. For this reason the archeologists, 
working in Egypt, never find a tomb, 
other than that of royalty, that has 
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been entered and desecrated. It is only 
in the tombs of ancient Egyptian kings 
and queens that the hand of the vandal 
is in evidence. 

These grave desecraters of old were 
not ordinary grave robbers. They were 
not concerned with the costly jewels, 
the rare raiment, the priceless oint- 
ments, and the other treasures that 
were concealed in the tomb. They were 
quite content to leave those things for 
the surprise and delight of PAra 
who would come centuries later. Their 
one and only purpose of entering the 
tomb was to smash up the mummy, on 
the orders of the reigning monarch, so 
that the way would be clear for him 
to enter the next world as the only 
reigning king. 

Every king of ancient Egypt had two 
tasks before him that overshadowed all 
other obligations: to find the tomb of 
the predecessor and mutilate the mum- 
my, and to devise some super-secret 
burial place for his own remains so that 
the successor could not find the mum- 
mified body. The working of these 
two great projects is one of the most 
remarkable bits of history of ancient 
Egypt. It definitely involved all the 
enslaved people, including the Hebrews. 

For generations the Egyptian kings 
erected great pyramids as burial places. 
Each was more elaborate and tricky 
than those which had been constructed 
before it. This pyramid idea was final- 
ly abandoned. In Middle-Eastern Egypt 
there was a great rocky gorge running 
down to the Red Sea. It was to these 
rocky walls that the ptian kings 
turned for a secure burial place. Great 
battalions of slave labor were gathered 
and marched down there to commence 
hewing the stone and to work out 
secret and mysterious passages that 
would, so it was thought, defy detec- 
tion. The place is known today as the 
Valley of the Kings. 

The enslaved labor never returned 
when the great construction task was 
finished. Lest they let slip the secret 
to the succeeding king, or his agent, 
they were all slaughtered. The He- 
brews knew this place as the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. They well 
knew that when their dear ones were 
recruited for work there that they would 
never be seen alive again. The very 
mention of the Valley struck terror 
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into the hearts of the enslaved Hebrews. 

Yet some unknown and ancient He- 
brew bard, struggling to keep up the 
spirits of his fellow tribesmen, sings 
that if he has to walk through that 
dreaded valley, his faith in the God of 
his fathers is so strong that he will 
fear no evil, 


An Old Custom 


The twenty-third Psalm also brings 
the reader into direct contact with the 
oldest social custom in the world. In 
the fifth verse “my cup runneth over,” 
is the key. 

Back in the very commencement of 
history the men of the Middle East in 
either families or tribes commenced to 
wander around the flat lands seeking 
pasture and water for their flocks. To- 
day they are called nomads. With the 
one exception of the addition of modern 
firearms, they live very much as their 
forebears lived 6,000 years ago. Fami- 
lies and flocks increased so long as the 
pasture held out. When the pasture 
failed they rolled up their tents and 
moved on to greener grass. 

Each nomadic settlement had, and 
still has, at its head some elderly mem- 
ber of the group to act as sheik. In 
his tent, which is the center of authori- 
ty, he has a very ancient type of ap- 
paratus for the preparation of a very 
strong and syruplike liquid which is 
prepared from the coffee bean. The 
sheik has a little copper cup, about the 
size of an average sewing thimble. 
When a stranger appears near the set- 
tlement, he is escorted by the male 
members to the tent of the sheik. The 
sheik looks him over and always offers 
the visitor a cup of the brew. While the 
sheik is pouring the syruplike coffee 
into the tiny cup all the eyes of the 
male members of the clan are focused 
upon the operation. 

One of two things will happen. If 
the sheik fills the little copper cup to 
such an extent that the liquid runs over 
the top of the cup, the cup of the vis- 
itor has “run over.” The visitor accepts 
the cup and drinks the contents. That 
is a signal to the male members of 
the gathering that the visitor—regard- 
less of what his mission may be, or 
whom he is fleeing from—is to be given 
the full protection and hospitality of 
the clan. 


But what happens if the cup of the 
visitor does not run over? If the sheik 
fills the cup about three-fourths full 
and extends it to the visitor? 

The answer to that question depends 
entirely upon who gets his guns out 
first. 

As an example of how deeply rooted 
this custom is in the Middle East, I 
would like to point out that there are 
two earthly treasures which the no- 
madic Arab desires above everything 
else. He adores gold coins and he has 
a tremendous desire to be the possessor 
of modern firearms. During the First 
World War, when I was with the Brit- 
ish army in Mesopotamia, I have 
known cases where British officers have 
been overtaken by swift gathering 
storms and have sought temporary 
shelter in Arabian tent settlements on 
the so-called desert. Their cups ran 


over. In one case two officers had more 
than seven hundred British golden sov- 
ereigns on their persons. They each 
carried two forty-five caliber Webbly 
pistols and each had a cartridge belt 
crammed with spare ammunition. 


After their cups had run over they 
took out their bedrolls and went to sleep 
in a tent which had been set aside for 
them. They laid their money bags on 
the floor. They hung their pistols and 
cartridge belts from a peg in the tent 
pole. In the morning, when they 
awakened, they discovered that not one 
gold coin or one bullet had been taken. 
Their cup had run over. 

The ancient, unknown author of the 
twenty-third Psalm knew of that code 
of desert honor. In my somewhat ex- 
tensive travels in the East I have never 
heard of the code being violated. 


vy Avy 


On Creation 


By Harry M. Srricktanp, D.C., Ph.C., F.R.C. 


EGARDLESS of what we eat, 
we consume just one 
thing—Cosmic energy. 
The premise for this 
statement is embodied in 
the following concept of 
creation: 

The Cosmos is filled 
with energy vibrating at 

different rates per second—the even vi- 

brations having a positive polarity and 
the uneven ones a negative polarity. It 

is a natural law that like attracts un- 
like, hence, with this law in operation, 
the positive energy attracts negative 
energy to itself at the ratio of one or 
more negatives to one positive. These 
two, so combining, form an atom of 
some element which may be either pos- 
itive or negative. If the positive polari- 
ty prevails, it will attract additional 
negative atoms to form a mass of some 
element, which, in turn, will attract 
others to build up a material substance. 

In such manner more and more dif- 

ferent elements are attracted until a 
large mass has been produced which, as 

it continues to grow, begins to spin as 
the logical result of the attraction and 
repulsion of the different polarities. 


This attraction and repulsion con- 
tinues until an immense whirling mass 
or nebula is produced. This nebula con- 
tinues to grow until it becomes a large 
molten mass, and, as it becomes more 
dense, the outer part begins to cool and 
form a crust. The longer it whirls the 
cooler it becomes, and, finally, the crust 
hardens until an earth or planet is 
formed. Even after it has built up a 
very thick crust, it continues to grow 
as the different elements in the atmos- 
phere combine with the elements al- 
ready on the surface of the earth. 

All of this is the result of the opera- 
tion of Natural Law, the cycles of 
growth, maturation, decline, and inte- 
gration. The rocks on the earth con- 
tinue to grow until they attain maturity, 
then decline and disintegrate to form 
the soil of the earth. The water, being 
a universal solvent, carries these ele- 
ments of the soil in solution to furnish 
food for plant life; this, in turn, be- 
comes food for animal life. 

Thus, everything we eat—as well as 
what we wear and the buildings in 
which we hve—is in its final analysis 
Cosmic energy. 
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N December of last year 
under the title “Recog- 
nize the Humanitarian,” 
The Rosicrucian Forum 
made the following state- 
ment: 


The Rosicrucian Order, 
AMORC, is a humanitarian 
organization. We are striv- 
ing to enlighten mankind, to advance society, 
and to make the world better because man 
has lived. It behooves us, then, to encourage 
all true humanitarians, whether Rosicrucians 
or not—-and regardless of race, nationality, 
or creed. In line with this principle, about 
a year ago, we prepared a certificate of rec- 
ognition to be conferred upon all whom we 
call Humanists. Every man or woman who 
has performed some outstanding service in 
his community——a service which displays an 
impersonal desire to alleviate suffering or 
generally to raise the moral standing of 
society—has received that small but beau- 
tiful certificate from AMORC. Accompany- 
ing it is a personal letter, commenting upon 
the achievements and stating that, as a 
humanitarian organization, AMORC honors 
the recipient as a Humanist. These certifi- 
cates, issued both in English and Spanish, 
have been presented to worthy individuals 
throughout the United States, the British 
Commonwealth, and the Latin-American 
nations. 


A recent recipient of the Order’s 
award for humanitarianism is 37-year- 
old Adrian E. McKenna of Richmond, 
Virginia, whose humanitarianism was 
brought to the Order’s notice by one of 
its Virginia members. Mr. McKenna, 
a student at the Richmond Professional 
Institute, has used himself as material 
for a critical study of the psychological 
effects of chronic pain. 


Mr. McKenna was retired from the 


choe 


tte SORES Be 


On finishing his studies in Richmond, 
Mr. McKenna is reported as intending 
to go to the University of Louvain in 
Belgium for work toward a doctorate. 
This is altogether commendable and 
courageous for it is said that his studies 
have necessarily been interrupted many 
times while at Richmond on account of 
operations or prolonged periods of 
hospitalization. 

V A-7 

Soror Dorothy G. Eley of Virginia 
has a thought on pain: 

“I have to declare a benefit which I 
have received and believe to be the ap- 
plication of a law. It has to do with 
pain—pain and its relation to aware- 
ness. It is not the pain that warns of 
something amiss with the bodily func- 
tion; but rather pain that may be re- 
garded as curative. 

“Rosicrucians constantly demonstrate 
the benefit of expanding the conscious- 
ness. They may also prove the benefit 
at times of contracting it. In other 
words, progressive disawareness may be 
used practically. 

“Suppose you have an area of pain— 
pain from a wound healing or from 
moving a sprain. Both areas require 
new nerve awareness of incoming blood 
containing revitalized cells and new 
spirit awareness in the consciousness of 
the area to be healed. By taking the 
objective consciousness away from the 
area bit by bit, the inner consciousness 
may be allowed to function more freely 
and the healing to be accomplished 
more quickly. 

“Imagine a square cloth the size of 


The United States Air Force due to severe the area of the pain. Strip it as though 
Roseričian chronic pain. While in an Army hospi- you were ravelling its edge. First tear 

; tal in Trieste, Italy, it is said that he off one side mentally, then the side 
Digest began to keep a record of his symptoms adjoining the first. When one round 
October and their reactions so far as his emo- is finished, just so much is your aware- 
1954 tions and thinking were concerned. ness of the pain lessened. Continue the 
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process until the imagined cloth is com- 
pletely disintegrated and you will find 
the pain gone.” 


VY a 

Frater Arthur Flack of Kent, Eng- 
land, offers a suggestion regarding com- 
munication during times of general 
disaster or emergency. At such times, 
he writes, personal lines of communica- 
tion may become hopelessly tangled or 
severed and disappear altogether. This 
was the common experience durin 
World War II when families an 
friends became separated and lost con- 
tact for years. 

For want of a plan, such emergencies 
left many stranded without means of 
tracing their loved ones. It is Frater 
Flack’s suggestion that rendezvous 
points should be decided upon well 
away from areas likely to experience 
disruption and all efforts directed to- 
ward reaching those places in time of 
need, 

Here Rosicrucian Lodges, Chapters, 
Pronaoi might serve as contact centers 
and relocation points. Frater Flack is 
not a pessimist. He offers the thought 
as a realist. A Rosicrucian always has 


a plan. 
VA OF 

Frater Lewis S. Parker of New Jer- 
sey, who disclaims being an expert, 
writes that his intuition seems to be 
developing: “I purchased a small tele- 
vision set very cheaply. I know very 
little about television. I replaced all 
the parts that looked defective; but I 
could get no picture. I was ready to 
give up but decided on one last try. I 
looked at one part with a ‘feeling’ that 
it was wrong, although I didn’t even 
know what it was. I moved it and got 
a weak picture. That suggested a con- 
trol in the back to be adjusted. The 
first control I touched was the one, and 
the picture came in perfectly clear. It 
could have been luck—but I call it 
something else.” 


Did you ever want to know the day 
of the week on which something im- 
portant occurred—your birthday, for 
instance? If you have a perpetual 
calendar handy the answer is easy; but 
if you don’t, what then? Frater Arthur 
Read of London, England, offers a help- 
ful method developed by a friend of his. 
It is acceptable for any day between 


1800-2000 if the ordinary calendar is 
the one in use. 

First, numbers are assigned to the 
months, thus: January 0, February 3, 
March 3, April 6, May 7, June 4, July 
6, August 2, September 5, October 0, 
November 3, December 5. 

Likewise, the days of the week are 
given numbers: Sunday 0, Monday 7, 
Tuesday 2, Wednesday 3, Thursday 4, 
Friday 5, Saturday 6. 

Now the method: Write the date in 
question in full, say February 23, 1901. 


Deal only with the last two fig- 
ures of the year... 01 

1. Divide this by 4 (01+4—=0).... 0 

2. Place under this the number 
assigned to February................ 

3. Place below this the date........ 23 


4. Add the four figures................ 27 
5. Divide this figure by 7: 

Sif I E ee Eee. =o 

Remainder is -...........-:.00000++ 6 


Only the remainder is important. It 
is the indicator. Look in the list of 
days for 6. The day associated with it 
is the one you want—Saturday. 

Test this for yourself and then check 
your results. If it works, it is useful 
whether you oad why or not. 

The landscapes and seascapes of Paul 
Lauritz proved satisfying summer fare 
for visitors to the Art Gallery of the 
Rosicrucian Museum. Mr. Lauritz, in- 
ternationally known as an artist and 
lecturer, although born and educated 
in Norway, came to California in 1919. 
His work has been exhibited widely 
and has won him some 76 medals and 
awards. A member of the Los Angeles 
Municipal Art Commission for six years 
and a past president of the California 
Art Club, Mr. Lauritz is currently 
president of the Southland Art Asso- 
ciation. 

The present showing of his work 
brought many of his prize pieces before 
art lovers of the Peninsula region. As 
Arthur Miller wrote in the Los Angeles 
Times, Mr. Lauritz’s “scenes glow gent- 
ly or brightly under soft clouds or clear 
skies. They breathe the freshness of 


outdoors.” 
yY A g 
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Sacramento Chapter, AMORC, has 
been active in the State capital of Cali- 
fornia for a matter of 17 years. It has 
done its work enthusiastically and con- 
scientiously even if quietly, and resi- 
dents of the area were recently told 
something of its activity. The Sacra- 
mento Union a few Sundays ago inter- 
viewed the officers of the Chapter and 
told the reading public of the area of 
what was being done in their midst by 
this group of sincere men and women. 
According to Professor Herman Leader 


Y 


of Sacramento Junior College, and the 
AMORC Chapter Master, most Rosi- 
crucian members are forty plus. He is 
quoted as saying, “that seems to be the 
age when people begin to have more 
time for reflection.” All above that age 
or even below if they have the neces- 
sary time for reflection and live in that 
area should visit I.O.O.F. Hall some 
Thursday night and see what congenial 
and serious-minded students do and say 
in the shadow of the near-by Capitol’s 
dome. 


v 


Noatrine of Rebirth is Ayge-old 


(Rosicrucian Library Research) 


HE teaching of reincarna- 

tion was dropped in the 
Christian religion by de- 
cision of the Second 
Church Council held in 
Constantinople in 553— 
but it had been formerly 
an unquestioned part of 
Christian doctrine, as it 
still is an accepted teaching of almost 
all other religions. In fact, to say when 
it began, it would be necessary to know 
when the Mysteries themselves began, 
for reincarnation is an integral part 
of the scheme of evolution of the soul- 
personality fostered by the Mysteries. 
As a dogma its origin is coeval with 
that of the Mysteries and, like it, is lost 
in antiquity. 

Certainly the Hermeticism of Egypt 
included the teaching. Pythagoras re- 
portedly taught it, for he was said to 
nave been aware of his own past lives. 
An initiate of the Orphic, the Eleusin- 
jan, and the Chaldean Mysteries, he 
was also thought to be the first Greek 
accepted for higher initiation in Egypt. 
There is nothing in the practices of 
Pythagoras’ disciples to suggest that 
reincarnation was an uncommon doc- 
trine or that it was not one with all 
other traditional teaching of the past. 

The mystical Order of the Essenes 
found in Palestine seems no different 
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in purpose and practice from those 
older brotherhoods with which it was 
connected. This Order was closely con- 
nected with the preparation of the 
Christian avatar, Jesus, who came to 
demonstrate Christhood. Since the Es- 
senes expected and arranged for his 
coming, the argument is that reincarna- 
tion was understood by them to be a 
part of the evolutionary pattern of the 
soul-personality. 

The Gnostics, one of the many groups 
making up the Primitive Church, drew 
freely from the older Wisdom Religions 
of India, Persia, Egypt, and Babylonia. 
Individually and collectively, these 
sources contributed to Gnosticism’s the 
natural acceptance of the pattern of 
birth and rebirth as the goal of perfec- 
tion was approached. 

But the Gnostics were not the only 
group promulgating the doctrine of re- 
incarnation; there were others—enough 
of them, in fact, to assure its inclusion 
as a basic of Christianity itself for some 
centuries. 

When at the Second Council of Con- 
stantinople, reincarnation was finally 
dropped as Church dogma, it was not 
for the reason that the teaching was 
adjudged either unsound or untrue, but 
rather that as a tenet it no longer fitted 
into the scheme of reasoning set forth 
in its new theology. 


ON THE ALERT 


Thousands of giraffe still roam the African veld, Here in the Kruger Game Reserve of South Africa. 
a mother and son are cautiously watching the approach of the photographer. In spite of the awkward 
appearance of the giraffe, it is capable of great speed in open terrain. Their color ts tawny and mottled 
like patches of shadow from the foliage. which often makes it difficult to see the animals when they are 
feeding on nearby trees. The male giraffe may attain a height of eighteen feet; the female is smaller 


and lighter in color. (Photo by AMORC) 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
of 
DISTINCTION 


Featuring 


EXCLUSIVE 
REPRODUCTIONS 


of 
O. Abbatecola’s 
finest painting ! 


We are pleased to present 
the work of the famous 
artist and stage designer, Abbatecola at work on “The Three Manifestations” 
Oronzo Abbatecola, as the 
cover for this year’s Christmas Card. “The Three Manifestations” was conceived as the basic 
pattern behind all nature; a beginning, which is birth—a crucifixion, which is development— 
and a resurrection, which is achievement. 

In beautiful colors, these cards carry a significant verse, appropriate to the season, and also an 
inconspicuous symbol of the Order. They come boxed in lots of 10 tor $1.65, and 25 for $3.90. 
Order early; the supply is limited. Write to: Rosicrucian Supply Bureau, San Jose, California 


TRETCHIKOFF Carps ALSO AVAILABLE 


(see box inside this issue) 


E E 2.2, ee, USE THIS i : : Charan a 
Rosicrucian Supply Bureau ORDER FORM Doncuneses 


desired 
SE box(es) of 10 Abbatecola cards—size 4 x 6 
@ $1.65 (11/10 sterling). 


PERE box(es) of 25 Abbatecola cards—size 4 x 6 
@ $3.90 (£1/7/10 sterling). 
.. box(es) of 10 Tretchikoff cards—size 6 x 9 
@ $2.90 (£1/-/9 sterling). 


ReniittanGe: {Of eee CO oan ee een ae box(es) of 20 Tretchikoff cards—size 6 x 9 
@ $5.50 (£1/19/4 sterling). 


Rosicrucian Park 
San Jose, California 


Gentlemen: Please send me the number and type of 
cards I have checked on this form. Enclosed is my 
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THE PURPOSE OF 
THE ROSITICRUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a nongectarian fraternal body of men 
and women devoted to the investigation, study, and practical application of natural and spiritual 
laws. The purpose of the organization is to enable all to live in harmony with the creative, con- 


structive Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, happiness, and peace. The Order is inter- 
nationally known as “AMORC” (an abbreviation), and the AMORC in America and all other 
lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian activities united in one body, The AMORC does 
not sell its teachings. It gives them freely to affiliated members together with many other benefits. 
For complete information about the benefits and advantages of Rosicrucian association write a 
letter to the address below, and ask for the free book The Mastery of Life. Address Scribe 


S. P. C., in care of 


AMORC TEMPLE e Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A. © (Cable Address: “AMORCO”) 


Supreme Executive for the International Jurisdiction of North, Central, and South America, British 


Commonwealth and Empire, France, Switzerland, and 


Africa: Ralph M. Lewis, F. R. C.—Imperator 


DIRECTORY 


LODGES, CHAPTERS, and PRONAOI throughout the WORLD 


The following are chartered Rosicrucian Lodges, Chapters, and Pronaoj in various nations of the world. 
The “American Directory" for Lodges, Chapters, and Pronaoi in the United States will appear in the 
next issue of the Rosicrucian Digest. The International and American directories alternate monthly. 


AUSTRALIA 


Adelaide, South Australia: 

Adelaide Chapter, Builders and fee hao tase As- 
sociation. 17 Weymouth St. H. S. Reid, Master, 
27 Trevelyan St., Wayville. 

Brisbane, Queensland: 

Brisbane Chapter, Holy Trinity Church Hall, 
Wickham St., The Valley. EE Monteith, 
Master, 413 Oxley Rd., Sherwood S. need 
Melbourne, Victoria: 

Harmony Chapter, 3] Victoria St. Alex Culph, 
Master, 10 Staughton Rd.. Glen Iris, Victoria. 
Neweastle, N.S. W.: 

Newcastle Pronaos. Dr. H. H. Joyce, Master, 
159 Main Rd., Buoleroo. 

Perth, Western Australia: 

Perth Pronaos. Dorothy Gooch, Master, 185-A 
Thomas St., Flat 3, Subiaco. 

Sydney, N.S. W.: 


Prince George, B. C.: 

Prince George Pronaos. Robert S. Ferguson, 
Master, 1495-8rd Ave, 

Regina, Sask.: 

Regina Pronaos. Larry Glover, Master, 5 Bel- 
mont Apts. 

Toronto, Ontario:* 

Toronto Lod ge, 2249 renee 5 pions A. Moreau, 
Master, 485 ee St., 

Vancouver, B, C.: 

Vancouver Lodge, "305 W. 28rd Ave. W. H. Allen, 
Master, 6263 Bruce St. 

Windsor, Ontario: 

Windsor Chapter, 808 Marion Ave. Phyllis Bord- 
man, Master, 327 Ouellette Ave. 


Sanulnee. Manitoba: 

Charies Dana Dean wigs Oe Royal Templar Hall, 
360 ae St. E. J. Dowd, Master, Ste. ‘A’, 
Dunedin Ct., Lilac & Momiticn. 


Sydney Chapter, I.0.0.F. Hall. John R. B. Bret- CHILE 


toner, Master, % W. H. Paling Co. Ltd., 328 
George St. 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janciro:* 


Santiago: 

Tell-El-Amarna_ Chapter, Clusificador 163, San 
Diego, 224-G. C. Francisco Blin, Master, Manuel 
Rodriguez 381, Cisterna, Santiago. 


Rio de Janeiro Lodge, Rua Goncalves Crespo, 48. COLOMBIA 


Osvaldo G. Ferreira, Master, Engenho Velho. 
São Paulo: 

São Paulo Chapter, Rua Santo Andre 144, hall 
806, 8th floor. Max B. Da Matta Machado, Mas- 


Barranquilla: 

Barranquilla Chapter, Edificio “Emiliani''-Jesus- 

mene Bldg. Ramon Garavito, Master, Calle 66 
o. 50-14. 


ter, Caixa Postal 6558. CUBA 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
Yaba, Nigeria: 
Yaba Gpebter. a Ladi Lak Institute, 68 Aki- 
wunmi St. F. B. Wickliffe, Master, 73 Patey St., 
Ebute Metta. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
Kingston. Jamaica: 
Saint Christopher Chapter, Forresters Hall, 21 
North St. Duncan Hughes, Master, 14 Grafton 
Rgd., Vineyard Town. 


CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta: 
Calgary Chapter, 421-12 St., N.W. S. Eustace. 
Master, 1306- 4th BE West, Apt. 1, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Edmonton Chapter, 10169-103rd St. George E. 
Tucker, Master, Suite 203, Condell Blk., cor. 8th 
& Jasper Ave. 
Hamilton, Ontario: 
Hamilton Chapter, 194 Main St., East., Agnes 
M. Parcher, Master, 94 Carleton St., St. Cath- 
arines, Ontario. 
London, Ontario: 
London Pronaos. J. G. Meyer, Master, 32 York St. 
Montreal, Quebec: 


Camagiiey: 

Camagtiey Chapter, Independencia y Raul Lamar. 
Luisa de la T. Lloveras, Master, % The Royal 
Bank of Canada, Camagtey. 

Ciego de Avila, Camagiiey: 

Menfis Chapter, Academia Sampedro-Rodriguez. 
Jose S. Sablon, Master, Estacion de Ferrocarril, 
Cienfuegos : 

Cienfuegos Chapter, Apartado 77. Pablo A. Rod- 
riguez, Master, Santa Elena Y Manacas. 
Havana:®* 

Logia Lago Moeris De La Habana Lodge, Ma- 
sonic Temple, "José de la Luz Caballero, Santa 
Emilia 416, altos Santos Suárez. Francisco B. 
Jimenez, Master, Franco 360 entre Llinas y Clavel. 
Holguin: 

Oriente Chapter, Logia Teosofica ''Jose J. Marti,” 
Rastro entre Frexes y Marti. Cleveland Austin, 
Master, Lista Correo. 

Matanzas: 

Matanzas Chapter, Masonic Lodge ‘Sol No. 36," 
Medio 18812. Francisco J. Marimon, Master, 
Calle De Salamanca No. 69. 

Santiago: 

Feliopalis Chapter, ‘‘Logia Fraternidad No. 1," 
Calle Desiderio Fajardo (Esquina Gral. Portuon- 
do). P. G. Rodriguez, Master, Calle A. No. 111, 
Vista Hermosa. 


Mennt Royal Chapter, Victoria Hall, Bir he DENMARK AND NORWAY 


. Campbell, Master, 3534 Shuter St. 
He de Ontario: 
Ottawa Pronaos. Henry C. James, Master, 107 
Granton Ave., City View P.O. 


Copenhagen :* 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Denmark and Nor- 
way. Arthur Sundstrup, Grand Master, Vester 
Voldgade 104. 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Trujillo: 
Santo Domingo Chapter, Edificio Copello, Apt. 


401. A. R. L'Official Master. Calle Juan e 
Marfa, Esq. Calle 3, Ciudad Trujillo. 

EGYPT 
Alexandria: 


Alexandria Pronaos. Alexander Pisani, 
193 Fouad Ist St., Hadra 

Cairo: 

Amenhotep Grand Lodge. Salim C. Saad, Grand 
Master, Box 1073. 

Cheops Chapter. Dr. Lewis Labib, Master, 21 
Sharia Fahmy, Bab El Louk Sq. 


ENGLAND 

The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. 
Raymund Andrva. Grand Master, 34 Bayswater 
Ave.. Westbury Park, Bristol 6, 

Birmingham: 

Birmingham Chapter, Warwick Room, Imperial 
Hotel. J. T. Hutchins, Master, 77 Coniston Rd.. 
Earlsdon, Coventry, Warwickshire. 

Brighton, Sussex: 

Brighton Pronaos. R. E. Vigo, Master, 91 High- 
down Rd., Lewes, 

Bristol, Gloucester: 

Bristol Pronaos. W. M. C. Hewitt, Master. 3 W. 
Brook Rd., Brislington. 
Ipswich, Suffolk: 

Ipswich Pronaos. A. F. 
Ipswich Rd., Stowmarket. 
Leeds: 

Joseph Priestley Chapter, Theosophical Library, 
12 Queen Sq. H. Duckworth. Master, Edgeworth, 
Broomhall Ave., Bradford Rd., Wakefield. York. 
Liverpool: 

Pythagoras Chapter. Stork Hotel, Room E. Queen 
Sq. Francis M. Mason, Master, 17 Wilson Patten 
St., Warrington, Lanca. 

London: 

Francis Bacon Chapter, Institute of Journalists, 
2-4 Tudor St. Eveline Grant Robinson, Master, 
27 Linden Gardens. 

Sahn hatte: Ch ich 

o alton apter, St. Michaels, Spath Road, 
Didsbury. Margaret E. Taylor, Master, 25 Aston 
Ave., Fallowfield. 

Nottingham: 

Byron Chapter, Memorial Hall, Unitarian Church, 
High Pavement. G. Irene Paice, Master, 
Dunster Rd.. West Bridgford, Nottingham. 


Master, 


Hayden, Master, 19 


FRANCE 
Mile. Jeunne Guesdon, Grand Master, 56 Rue 
Gambetta, Villeneuve -Saint -Georges (Seine-et- 
Oise). 

GERMANY 


AMORC, Muenchen 33, Schliessfach 33. 
GUATEMALA 

game ene vi sil 

Zama, apter, necente Silva D., Master, 20 

Calle 1-83, Zone Central. sa 
HAITI 

Port-au-Prince: 

Martinez de Pasqually Chapter, Rue des Mira- 


cles No. 130. Alberoni Berrouet, Jr., M F 
P. O. Box 941. pee 
HOLLAND 


Amsterdam :* 
De Rozekruisers Orde, Groot-Loge der Neder- 
landen. J. Coops, Grand Master, Hunzestraat 141. 
HONDURAS 
San Pedro Sula: 
San Pedro Sula Chapter, Hotel Roma, Primera 
Avenida Sur. Antonio Soto L., Master. 
INDIA 
Bombay: 
Bombay Pronuos. Dhanjishaw D. Patell, Master, 
Rustom Baug, No. 3, Victoria Rd., Byculla. 
INDONESIA 
Bandung, Java: 
AMORC, Djalan Sulandjana, Nr. 1. 
MEXICO 
Guadalajara: 
Anahauc Chapter, Calle Mader 152. Rodolfo 


Perez P., Master, Juan Alvarez 777, Guadalajara, 
Jalisco, 


Mexico, D. F.:* 
Quetzalcoatl) Lodge, Calle de Colombia 24. Jose 
E. Ugalde A.. Master, Apartado Postal 8941. 


Monterrey, N. L.: 
Monterrey Chapter, Calle Doblado 622 Norte. 
A. Omana Del Master, Linares 312, Colonia 
Chapultepec, Monterrey. 
Tampico, Tamps.: 
Tampico Pronaos. Enrique Rodriguez C.. Master, 
Apartado Postal No. 285. 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
San Nicolas, Aruba: 
Aruba Chapter, 320 Bernhard St. E. C. Labega, 
Master, Toricellistraat 7, Oranjestad. 
NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland: 
Auckland Chapter, 156, Graftun Rd., Auckland, 
C. 3. Eric C. Franklin, Master, 61 Speight Rd., 
Kohimarama E. 1. 
Wellington: 
Wellington Chapter, 54-56 Cuba St. Harold Trem- 
bath, Master, 5 Paisley Terrace, Karori. 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
Belfast: 
Belfast Pronaos. A. S, Preston, Master, 28 East 
Bread St., Newtonards Road, 


PANAMA 
Colôn: 
Colón Pronaos, Shadrack A. Meikle, Master, 
P. O. Box 901. 
Panama: 
Panama Chapter, Logia Masonica de Panama, 
Celia de Madrid, Master, Box 1462, Ancon. 


Canal Zone. 
PERU 
Lima: 


Huanacauri Chapter, Plateros de San Pedro 126. 
AN R. Iglesias, Master, Ave. Petit Thouar's 
. 114. 


PUERTO 
Ponce: 
Ponce Chapter, 19 Rosich St. Roman H. Rod- 
riguez, Master, Torres No. 4, Box 1225, 
san Juan: 

Luz de AMORC Chapter. Ponce de Lecn Ave. 
1658, Stop 24, Santurce. Juan L. Moreno, Master, 
Box 8716, Santurce. 


SCOTLAND 
Glasgow: A 
The Saint Andrew Chapter, Toc H, Buchanan St. 
John Shearer, Master, 1131 Cathcart Rd. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Cape Town: 
Good Hope Chapter, Oddfellows Hall, 86 Plein 
St. L. Z, Roode. Master, 103 Victoria Rd., Wood- 
stock, C. P. 
Durban, Natal: P 
Durban Pronaos. Johanna Cruickshank, Master, 
Carlton Hotel, West St. 
Johannesburg, Transvaal: 
Southern Cross Chapter. Rand Women's Club, 
Jeppe & Joubert Sts. . S. Anderson, Master, 
142-A Bezvidenhout St., Bellevue, Johannesburg. 
Pretoria, Transvaal: 


RICO 


Pretoria Pronaos. F. E, F. Prins, Master, 93 
Verdoorn St., Sunnyside. 

SWEDEN 
Skalderviken:* 


Grand Lodge ''Rosenkorset." Alb. Roimer, Grand 
Master, Box 30, Skalderviken, Sweden. 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo: f 
Titurel Chapter, Avenida Millan 2638. Miron 
Granate, Master, Calle Basilio Pereira De La 


Luz No. 1074. 

VENEZUELA 
Barquisimeto: 
Barquisimeto Chapter, Avenida 20, No. 75, Apar- 
tado Postal No. 64. Jeremias Carrasco Ch., 
Master, Calle 22, No. 27 
Caracas :* 
Alden Lodge. Calle Norte 11. Carmen S. Salazar, 
Master, Calle Cuarta No. 2, Bellavista. 
Maracaibo: 
Cenit Chapter, Calle Belloso Nr. 9-B, 27. G. Del- 
gado Pina, Master, Aduana De Marucaibo. 


(è Initiations are performed.) 


Latin-American Division 


Armando Font De La Jara, F. R.C., 


Deputy Grand Master 


Direct inquiries regarding this division to the Latin-American Division, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, 


California, U.S. A. 


PRINTEO IN Us S, a. Aiie PORICHUCIA™M Petes, LTO, 


The Seven Steps 
to Attainment 


j — 
fa Sa 
AKE LIFE 


>, Werth While.. 


LIFE AND DEATH are not of our choosing. What we 
do with our lives is largely up to us. Happiness and achieve- 
ment—peace of mind—are never dropped into our laps from the 

skies. They must be attained. But how? What is the formula? What 

are the steps that must be taken? Mere speculative philosophy is not enough. 
What are you doing to remake your life? Learn a practical method for 


accomplishing your fundamental desires . . . your purposes in life. 


Free Discourse 
The manuscript “The Seven Steps to Attainment” contains an ancient secret 
formula for making life more satisfactory. It will be sent FREE upon re- 
ceipt of your subscription (or renewal) to the Rosicrucian Digest for six 
months, Just send your name and address, together with $1.75 (12/6 
sterling), the usual rate, to the address given below. Be sure to ask for your 
FREE copy of “The Seven Steps to Attainment.” 


© 7e ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST 


= ROSICRUCIAN PARK, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


RI SOTRA: a The following are but a few of the many books of the 
Sa S pean AS Foi Rosicrucian Library whicl inati d instructive 
$ r, ee a: y h are fascina ing and instructive 
Paty OME, cyt, At SANE Pe to every reader. For a complete list and description of 
a ATEN, ss teers Se all the books, write for FREE CATALOG. Send orders ` 
Le ET weet”, ake TESS t E and request to address below. pi 
z A he hoe met tans? vit 
s} i bi + sty SA ROSICRUCIAN QUESTIONS and ANSWERS with pai 
3 AEREA EH B-A T Complete History of the Order 31 
r ees PIGS ; iai “3 By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
Fy he es 3 (ae te The first complete authentic history of the Rosicrucian Order. hae 
vi > -< | <i x TUS ; The book outlines answers to hundreds of questions dealing S 
Lon a tyres? x py ive eet with the history. teachings, benefits and purposes of the Rosi- IL 
= À Suci i rit eh FE crucian Order. Price, postpaid, $2.85 (£1/-/+ sterling). b i 
ue i ~ > t ANTAR RRN r 
f: f < aA: ah iy Nay THE MYSTICAL LIFE OF JESUS By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
4" X £ F V The real Jesus revealed at last! Here are the facts relating to 
R ERAI the Immaculate Conception. the birth. crucifixion. resurrection, | 
Eb ne ta and ascension that will astound and inspire you. Beautifully 
"Mh Tyee 9 et: bound. Price, postpaid, $2.75 (19/8 sterling). 
sreetee< . 
teas - THE SANCTUARY OF SELF By Ralph M. Lewis, F. R. C. 
l“ What could be more essential than the discovery of Self? What 


is this composite of your being—this consciousness of your 
whole self? This book presents the amazing facts of the four 
phases of a human being. The Mysteries. The Technique. The 
Pitfalls. and Attainment. Learn how and what you may attain! 
Bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $2.85 (£1/-/+4 sterling). 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE DISCIPLE 

By Raymund Andrea, F. R.C. 
The path that the masters trod! A modern description of the 
ancient esoteric path to spiritual illumination used by the 
masters and avatars of yore. Reveals methods for obtaining the 
great light. Price, postpaid. $2.25 (16/1 sterling). 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE MASTER 


A we By Raymund Andrea, F. R.C. 
ge! Peti + A guide to inner unfoldment. This book converts the 
a Sgn intangible whispers of self into forceful actions that 
bastard bring accomplishments in life. Price, postpaid, $2.25 Y 
pee tty (16/1 sterling). 
Hise S 
Set pee"; The 
ape Rosicrucian Supply Bureau 
yah < Rosicrucian Park 
. — _ 


San Jose, California, U.S. A. 
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